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IS buried bone is Towser’s surplus 
Hi against emergency. Surplus is required 
to maintain large assurance holdings. So, fam- 
ilies may well be rated by their buried bones. 

82°, of NEWS-WEEK’S subscribers carry life 


insurance—underwritten at an average of 
$17,210* each. And over 90% of all subscribers 


are regular page-by-page readers. That ex- 


* To avoid a distorted picture, 
all holdings of $250,000 and 
over were eliminated in calcu- 
lating the average. Their inclu- 
sion would have increased the 
average by one third. 
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LET Us SEND You 


THis GREAT BOOK 
by Lowell Thomas 


To Reap FREE- 


We want you to see for yourself the amazing book values this 
new kind of book club brings its members. They get books first 
published at $2.00 to $3.50 FOR ONLY $1 EACHI This free 
trial will explain, more clearly than anything we can say, why 
over 112,000 members are so enthusiastic about this new plan. 
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lou $1 to*2° on a Good Book Each Month... 
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T OUR. EXPENSE, without cost or 

A obligation, will you try this new 
money-saving plan? 

people have already accepted this offer. 


Over 112,000 


One Dollar Book Club Saves 


Clemence Dane, William Mc- 
Fee, and other best-selling 
writers. 


Every book is a_high- 


Free Membership in this new kind of book 
club now entitles them to obtain books on 
the Club List first published at $2.00 to 
$3.:0—for ONLY $1.00 EACH. 


There is still time for you to get one of 
these Free Memberships. You do not have 
to buy any particular number of books. 
You buy only those you réally want, when 
you want them. You pay for them only 
after you have examined them. If you 
TAKE nothing you PAY nothing. And 
every book you do take means.a clear saving. 


Good Books by Great Writers 


One month the book offered may be a fas- 
cinating Biography. The next month it may 
be absorbing Travel or Adventure, or an out- 
standing work of Fiction. It is always a book 
appealing to discriminating readers for its in- 
terest, permanent value and literary excellence. 


Authors of the books offered in past months 


grade volume, an_ edition 
identical with, or better than, 
the original. For example, 
“Rolling Stone,” by Lowell 
Thomas, is printed on fine antique paper, bound 
in handsome black cloth tastefully stamped in 
gold. It contains 311 pages. 


How Does this Club Plan Work? 


Every month (provided you wish it) the 
postman brings you a good book like this. You 
pay nothing in advance—nothing to the post- 
man. You alone are the judge of whether you 
wish to keep it. Each book is yours for three 
days’ free reading. Before you pay for it, you 
first make sure you want it. If you DO—if 
you are sure you will enjoy it—then you merely 
send $1 for it, plus ten cents for packing and 
postage. 


If, however, any particular book does not ap- 
peal, simply return it and pay nothing. Or, if 


7 Reasons Why 
it Will Pay You 
to Join NOW 
1, Save book to $2.50 - 
Fee Day yourse 
2. a a) Jew books as 


3. Best _Saters and Books 
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4, Free examination of ev- 
ery pock—SEFORE you 
decide to keep i 

5, Costs you nothing to join. 

6. Eo Dune or Fees of any 


7, You. can discontinue 
wesnborehl hip any time you 





you wish, order any alternate book described 
in the Monthly Bulletin (sent free to members 
only). Or you may take no book at all, any 
month you so prefer. At all times you take only 
the books you want, and pay for only the books 
you keep! 


have included 
H. G. Wells. 
W. Somerset 
Maugham, 
Christopher 
Morley, 


FREE TRIAL—Send No Money 


See for yourself—at our risk—how enthusiastic you will be 
with this common-sense, money-saving plan. Try it. Accept 
“Rolling Stone’ for free reading. Unless. delighted with the 
kind of books the Club offers members for only $1, the trial 
costs you nothing, places you under no obligation. 


Send coupon now without money. We will send you “Rolling 
Stone” postage prepaid. Examine and read it. If you like it— 
keep it and we will bill you at the regular Club price. Each 
month, then, you may examine the monthly selection BEFORE 
you remit. But if “Rolling Stone” (or any other book, later 
on) does not appeal—return it and pay nothing. Could any- 
thing be fairer? You take no risk. Mail coupon without 
money—now. DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 127, Garden City, N. Y. 













ROLLING STONE 


By Lowell Thomas 


“Lowell Thomas has traveled 
so widely that he is an ideal 
biographer of other men who 
have gotten off the beaten path, 
and in Radclyffe Dugmore he 
has found an ideal subject.” 
New York Evening Post 


Colonel Arthur Dugmore’s_  ad- 
venturing carried him from his Irish 
castle on the edge of the great bog, 
to the Mediterranean, the Aegean, 
Africa, and wherever the winds of 
chance blew him. His father, a hot- 
tempered Irish officer, became in- 
volved in a peasant uprising, so he 
resigned his commission, gathered his 
family, and put to sea where there 
would be no rent, no taxes. 


On the coast of Greece the disabled 
ship was driven toward the rocks in- 
fested with- bandits waiting with 
gleaming knives. In Africa he faced 

is first liof@ss with a light shotgun. 


To the interior of Russia he went 


by rail and a springless cart to hunt 
bustards. This was a prelude to many 
scientific expeditions to the world’s 
far corners which established Dug- 
more as a painter and etcher of mo- 
ment and the first great animal pho- 
tographer of our time. 


At forty-three Dugmore was begin- 
ning to think of settling down when 
the war came. He trained some of the 
best scouts on the Western Front and 
his own exploits in scouting during 
the greet Somme offensive will raise 
the blood pressure of the most hard- 
ened reader of war stories. 


Rolling Stone contains 311 pages, is 
handsomely bound, and beautifully 
illustrated with pictures of wild ani- 
mals made from photographs and 
paintings by Major Dugmore. 

The New York Sun calls this: “A 
great book of stirring times. A glance 
at the table of contents is all that is 
necessary to assure the reader that 
Lowell Thomas has once more done 
what he is famous for doing: he has 
put the high lights of a man’s life 


ap anne aS 


story into a fast-moving story, 
crowded with incident, enriched with 
descriptions of ports and towns and 
jungles | that bear good witness to the 
impressive powers of Major Dug- 
more in catching, as he sails or rides 
or runs in and out of tight places, 
the beauties of the earth.’ 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 127, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enro}l me Free as a Club Member and send me each 
month the Monthly Bulletin and the book selected, com- 
mencing with ‘Rolling Stone.’’ I will examine each Book 
Selection for three days, and if I decide to keep it I 
will send you Club price of $1—plus smal! postage*end 
packing charge of ten cents. If I do not like it, I will 
return it to you. in which case I am to have the privilege 
of choosing an alternative book, if I wish, from the list in 
the Bulletin. I am not obligated as a Club Member in any 
way except to pay for the books which I decide to keep. 
I am to be free to discontinue membership at any time 
I wish. 
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JUSTICE FOR JITNEYS 
I was quite disappointed that in your men- 
tion (June 30 issue of News-WeEEK) of the 
various stock companies of players in New 
England and thereabouts, in operation for 
the present Summer season, you failed to 
mention the Jitney Players at Madison, Conn. 
I'll forgive you if you make reparations. 


(Mrs.) Mary P. CHENEY 
South Manchester, Conn. 


1,000% BETTER 

I liked my News-WEEK very much better 
this week. 

Just the one photo on the cover (a very 
striking one) is to my mind 1,000% better 
than the collection of smaller ones which 
were hard to figure out and were too crowded 
to permit explanatory captions. 

You have a definite place in the publishing 
field, and I hope you meet with much success. 
Epcar G. Horn 








Baltimore, Md. 


SCIENTISTS AND HUMANISTS 


In the June 16 issue of NEws-WeEeExk under 
the heading of “Religion,” commenting upon 
the First Humanist Society of New York, 
News-WEEK says in part: “A recent census 
taken in the New York Society shows the 
largest number were formerly Roman Cath- 
olics and the second largest formerly Chris- 
tian Scientists.” 

I quote this statement because during an 
active experience extending over 35 years I 
have never been aware of more than a com- 
paratively few persons who, after becoming 
members of the Christian Science Church, 
have withdrawn from that church for the 
purpose of joining any other group. I do 
not desire to be understood as questioning 
the authenticity of the above statement. I[ 
think, however, it is well to observe the 
other side of the story, which is that a brief 
canvass of several of the larger Christian 









Science Churches in New York fails to show 
the dismissal of any members to the society 
in question. Of course, this may not be al- 
together conclusive. I will say, however, 
that a distinguishing feature of the Christian 
Science Church is the stability of its mem- 
bership. Will you kindiy print this. 
WILLIAM WALLACE PorRTER 

Christian Science Committee 


on Publication 
New York, N. Y. 


WILL HAY’S REFUSAL 

Your article of June 30 entitled “Film Boy- 
cott” has been read with interest here. 

As art indication of failure of the motion 
picture industry to supply wholesome enter- 
tainment, you state that Mr. Gilbert Miller, 
play producer, has called Mr, Hays “the 
highest salaried nitwit in America.” 

You are evidently unaware that Mr. 
Miller’s statement resulted from Mr. Hay’s 
refusal to permit the picturization of Mr. 
Miller’s play, “The Captive,” which deals 
with the love of two women for each other, 
i.e., Lesbianism. 

In a word, Mr. Miller was criticising Mr. 
Hays for doing the very thing that you ap- 
parently advocate. 

With kind regards. 





Cart E, MILLIKEN 
Secretary Picture Producers & Distributors 
of America, Inc. 
New York City 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Secretary Milliken 
misread the article. News-Weex did not 
say that Mr. Miller derided Mr. Hay’s brain 
capacity because the motion picture industry 
failed to give wholesome entertainment. It 
reported that Mr. Hay’s salary was raised 
from $100,000 to $150,000 a year, then quoted 
Mr. Miller’s view. News-Weexk does not 
advocate; it reports. And it reports opinions 
without advocating or upholding them. 
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LABOR: Ugly Tempers, Nervous Trigger Fingers, and Fears of 


Famine Prevail in San Francisco, Tied up by a General Strike 


Thousands fleeing before the battle, 
other thousands frantically collecting 
food against the siege ushered in San 
Francisco’s general strike Monday. 

A well-dressed woman eagerly 
snatched twelve boxes of marshmallows 
from a grocer’s counter, muttering de- 
fiantly: “I can eat ’em, can’t I?” Oth- 
ers followed her example. Half an hour 
later a striker’s wife entered the store, 
begging for credit until the end of the 
strike. The grocer pointed to empty 
shelves and told her he would give her 
anything she could find. 

Along roads leading from the city 
moved solid lanes 
of cars. Shabby lit- 
tle roadsters, piled 
with household 
goods, jostled sleek 
custom-built limou- 
sines. 

With no more 
gasoline to be 
bought in the city, 
occupants prayed 
the supply in their 
tanks would last 
until they passed 
the war zone. They 
did not plan to re- 
turn. 

Perspiring men 
trudged through 
the streets with 
heavy suitcases. 
With service 
stopped on many 
trolley lines, no 
taxis on the streets, 
and no gasoline 
for private cars, 
there were no other 
way to reach the 
railroad station. At 
train gates husbands kissed their wives 
and children good-bye and told them 
not to return until the strike was over. 

Habitual restaurant patrons searched 
for a place where they could still buy 
& meal. On nearly all windows they 
found signs: “Closed by lack of food 
supplies,” 

Among the few trucks still moving 
many belonged to hog farmers. Strik- 
ers, through intercession of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, permitted them to collect the 


city’s four-day accumulation of garbage’ 


for their swine. 
Commuting non-strikers stayed home 
because they could not get to work. 


Some business houses engaged hotel 
suites to quarter members of their 
staffs. 


STRIKE: At 8 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing the general strike, involving 150,- 
000 workers in San Francisco and in 
Alameda and Contra Costa Counties 
across the bay, became official. Actu- 
ally, the paralysis of all the city’s ser- 
vices had been nearly complete several 
days previously. 

Until last week the strike had been 
confined to nine maritime unions and 
longshoremen. Thursday they were 





San Francisco: Bayonets Cover the Waterfront 


joined by teamsters and soveral other 
unions. Friday taxicab drivers went 
out. The general strike was voted Sat- 
urday night, when strike-hungry del- 
egates from 115 unions swept aside 
conservative arguments of Edward D. 
Vandeleur, president of the city’s Cen- 
tral Labor Council, and his little hand- 
ful of supporters. 

Outside the Labor Temple, union 
members jammed Guerrera_ Street, 
while delegates debated. Word of strike 
gains, brought from the hall, met 
cheers; news of conservative tactics 
was booed. In the final vote only three 
unions opposed the strike call. Even 
this opposition was technical: two of 


the three unions were already on strike. 
Yielding to the belligerent sentiment, 
which has been steadily seeping up 
from rank-and-file groups and over- 
powering the more conservative labor 
leaders, Vandeleur remained in com- 
mand of the strike as chairman of a 
special committee of 25. Harry Bridges, 
slender but determined Australian, un- 
der whose strategy and discipline long- 
shoremen held on for ten weeks and 
now find 140,000 allies in their fight, 
was defeated for vice president of the 
committee, but nevertheless was chosen 
to be one of the members. 
Immediately the 
committee set to 
work mapping its 
campaign. Disci- 
pline and mainten- 
ance of essential 
services were 
placed first. When 
civil service work- 
ers of the munici- 
pal street car lines 
struck on Monday, 
the committee or- 
dered them back 
to work. By 6 
P. M. service was 
resumed. Cars of 
privately owned 
lines remained in 
their darkened 
barns. At first only 
nineteen restau- 
rants were allowed 
to serve customers. 
When their com- 
bined seating ca- 


pacity of 3,500 
wine wor.o Proved hopelessly 
inadequate,’ the 


' committee relaxed 
its rule and permitted eating places 
throughout the city to open. Strikers 
strove to organize deliveries of food. 


Sirce: The committee had no need 
to tighten the embargo on motor traf- 
fic, laid down previously by striking 
truckmen. At the county border, which 
is also the city limit, 200 or more 
pickets guarded each road into the city. 
There were few trucks which had not 
discreetly retired to garages. These, 
approaching the city, were hailed by 
the pickets, and their credentials were 
examined. 

Bread, milk, and beer were per- 
mitted to pass. Gasoline consigned to 
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a depot serving the Fire Department, 
Police, ambulances, and doctors was 
not molested. Through arrangements 
with the Community Chest, -food and 
supplies for public hospitals ‘and -for 
families on relief were given special 
consideration. Trucks entering the city 
to carry away its garbage to hungry 
pigs on near-by farms completed the 
freight traffic. . 

“Go on, Scram!” the pickets shouted 
to drivers of exempted trucks. 


DispuTE: Last week, under pressure 
of the special labor board appointed 
by President Roosevelt to deal with 
the strike, the Waterfront Employers 
Association agreed to arbitrate control 
of the hiring halls, as well as wages 
and hours, recognizing the Internation- 
al Longshoremen’s Association for the 
arbitration. 

It was a victory for Archbishop Ed- 
ward J. Hanna, forceful yet kindly 
chairman, and his two fellow board 
members—but it was too late. Such 
a concession earlier in the struggle 
would have ended the strike. With a 
general strike in their behalf impend- 
ing; longshoremen were in no mood to 
make concessions. 

Hiring halls are a handful of former 
waterfront saloons and poolrooms. 
These few shabby buildings are the 
cause behind San Francisco’s paralysis, 
disrupting the lives of 1,300,000 people. 

In these halls longshoremen congre- 
gated in the old days. When a ship 
arrived, word was sent to the barten- 
der that men were wanted. Gradually 
the halls evolved into employment 
agencies. The men charge that the 
bartender’s influence is still dominant 
in selecting who shall get jobs. 

It was for control of these halls that 
they struck May 9. They also wanted 
a 30-hour week to spread work further 
in their ranks, swollen to 4,000 by men 
laid off in other jobs. A proposal for 
joint control of the halls by employers 
and the union was voted down by the 
men. Both sides agreed to arbitrate 
all other points. 

The nine maritime unions of crew 
members joined the strike in its early 


days. Linking of their demands with 
those of the longshoremen is now the 
chief bar to settlement. All ten unions 
have pledged themselves to accept no 
separate terms. 

Outlining the hindrances to speedy 
action, Archbishop Hanna’s board ex- 
plained that workers’ representatives 
for collective bargaining had not yet 
been selected according to NRA. speci- 
fications. Under board auspices, stich a 
vote is being taken, but since ships are 
at sea for long periods, it will take 
weeks to complete. Employers refuse 
to agree to arbitrate until they know 
with whom they will deal. 


DEFENSE: Down on the broad Embar- 
cadero, scene of the sanguinary battle 
two weeks ago, 4,000 National Guards- 
men stood watch over deserted piers. 
Their riot-guns pointed at empty street 
corners. Two thousand more troopers 





LABOR DANGER SPOTS 





PORTLAND, ORE: Unions authorized general 
strike, to affect 25,000 workers. 

HOUSTON: Three negro longshoremen killed 
on way to work at non-union dock. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Truck drivers voted to re- 
new strike; general strike loomed. 

BIRMINGHAM: Textile workers voted for 
State-wide strike of 22,000 workers. 

OMAHA: Street car workers voted a strike, 
tying up city traffic. 











rushed to the scene from camps in the 
south. Their tank corps sped along the 
highway, past the strike pickets, and 
rumbled into the streets of the city. 

Mayor Rossi of San Francisco en- 
rolled 500 police recruits and commis- 
sioned 25 additional armed and radio- 
equipped police cars. The augmented 
police force, numbering 1,800, went on 
twelve-hour duty, with no vacations 
and no time off. 

“Those who seek to prolong this 
strike for their own selfish ends,” said 
the Mayor, “or to overthrow the go¥- 
ernment here in‘San Francisco or even 
the government of the United States, 
will be dealt with by every force of 
law and order.” 





Governor Merriam of California, fac- 
ing Fall elections, moved cautiously, 
anxious to avoid steps that would 
further inflame the combatants. He 
regarded proclamation of martial law 
and appeal for Federal troops as re- 
courses to be avoided if possible. But 
food, he said, must be brought into the 
city. And no leaves were given among 
the 800 Federal troops garrisoned at 
the Presidio. 

The California Highway patrol was 
ordered out to cooperate with County 
Sheriffs. Trucks, assembled in cara- 
vans, moved upon the city and the 
picket lines under their convoy. 

In Washington the National Labor 
Relations Board met with long faces. 
Five other sore spots in the nation 
added to their anxiety. 

NRA Administrator Hugh Johnson, 
after declaring in Portland that “‘strikes 
never got anyone anything,” prepared 
to visit the San Francisco front. Sen- 
ator Robert F. Wagner flew from New 
York to Portland, seeking to avert 
spread of the general strike to that 
port. Starting rumors that President 
Roosevelt had already turned back from 
Hawaii, came news that his mail, about 
to leave on a fast destroyer, was re- 
directed to San Francisco “care of the 
postmaster.” 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
received hourly telephone reports from 
Edward F. McGrady, her assistant and 
a member of the Hanna board. She in 
turn radioed to President Roosevelt, 
far off the California coast. 

In response to inquiries about wheth- 
er the Federal government would take 
any action, it was stated that inter- 
ference with the mails or violence be- 
yond the control of State forces might 
compel such a course. Short of such 
developments no Federal move was 
likely. A clause in the National Labor 
Relations Proclamation was suggested 
as a clue to Washington’s policy. The 
clause: 

“Nothing in this order shall prevent, 
impede, or diminish in any way the 
right of employes to strike or engag® 
in other concerted activities.” 
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PROHIBITION: The South Looks at Dry 


Laws; Mississippi Decides County Beer Is Sufficient 


Denizens of Mississippi’s canebrake 
and cotton sections saw a sight last 
week that carried them back to pre- 
war and pre-prohibition days. Drys 
were on the rampage. 

Up and down the State jounced au- 
tomobiles with placards: “Free Rides 
for Dry Voters.” Ministers preached 
dry sermons; professional prohibition- 
ists held rallies. When Mississippi 
counted ballots, it found it had de- 
cided by a 2-to-1 vote not to repeal 
its State prohibition law, which pro- 
hibits everything but optional beer in 
counties. 

Only a third of the registered voters 
appeared.. “Free-riding’” rural drys 
swamped slightly moist cities, and the 
State, dry for 25 years, will have no 
chance to use the State liquor distri- 
bution system set up by the last Legis- 
lature. Gov. Sennett Connor, a dry 
who supported the referendum, was 
“gratified but not surprised.” 

No one was surprised. Wets, how- 
ever sopping, have always classed 
Mississippi with Alabama, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Kansas in the desert 
area. Prohibitionists, pleased by the 
expected victory, went into the counties 
to root out local beer laws. 

Other drys packed up bag and bag- 
gage and moved across the State line 
into Alabama, which plans to vote on 
its State dry law next January. Though 
balloting day was six months off, the 
dry men immediately swung into ac- 
tion. Soap boxes were set-up and halls 
hired. In Birmingham, the Rev. M. F. 
Ham, old-time evangelist, packed the 
Municipal Auditorium with his sharp 
word-pictures of the alcoholic path to 
ruin. In many small towns less promi- 
nent preachers followed his lead. 

In rural sections, prohibition speak- 
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ers will talk loudest, paint the most 
stirring pictures of liquor’s evils. Drys 
know they must pile up whopping ma- 
jorities in farming counties to defeat 
thirsty citizens of Birmingham, Mobile, 
and Montgomery. The referendum for 
which Alabama is waiting should come 
early next year. For Bibb Graves prom- 
ised in his campaign for Governorship 
to create machinery for a referendum 
as soon as the Legislature meets. 

In the South the prohibition question 
is entangled with the Negro problem. 
Voters are reluctant to make strong 
drink readily available to their black 
workers. 


PARADOXES: The Southern situation 
is brimful of paradoxes. Mississippi's 
Legislature legalized beer, then its 
people voted overwhelmingly dry. 

Georgia is 100 per cent dry by law. 
But Savannah and other cities in the 
State have given liquor-dispensers full 
rights to operate under city licenses. 

Kentucky, home of the mint-julep, 
is dry—according to its Constitution. 
Yet any person over 21 may write his 
own prescription for a quart of ‘“medi- 
cinal” liquor each week. The only lim- 
itations are that the purchaser must 
“deem” the beverage necessary for his 
health and must state that he is not 
an habitual drunkard. 


Legally, Alabama is bone dry (3.2 
beer is still forbidden). Yet the State 
has dispensing laws not unlike Ken- 
tucky’s. Medical whiskey, gin, wine, 
and beer may be bought at filling sta- 
tions, restaurants, and drug stores. By 
the first of this month—license renewal 
day—1,000 licenses had been sold to re- 
tailers of hard liquor and fifteen to 
wholesalers. 

Meanwhile the prohibition muddle in 
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other States remained much the same 
as on Repeal Day. Officially, Georgia, 
Kansas, and Alabama make up the 
bone-dry roll. Twenty-eight other 
States and the District of Columbia are 
dripping wet. The remaining seven- 
teen have beer. 


ROOSEVELTS: Greetings Are 


Exchanged Along Panama Canal 


In Colombia, Panama, and the Canal 
Zone this week, street-cleaners worked 
overtime, merchants busily packed 
bunting in mothballs, and exhausted 
local orators gargled patent sore- 
throat cures. 

Far away in Hilo, Hawaii, citizens 
unpacked flags and banners, school- 
girls got out their neatest white dresses, 
and government officials stood before 
mirrors warming up their larnynxes. 

Meanwhile, the cause of it all, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, stood on the forward 
superstructure of the cruiser Houston 
watching black and white frigate birds 
soar overhead. The President and his 
two younger sons were speeding across 
the Pacific on the third leg of their 13,- 
000-mile cruise. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt was wildly 
applauded in Colombia, at various 
points along the Panama Canal, and in 
the Republic of Panama. He was the 
first President to visit these places 
while in office. 

Everywhere the procedure was much 
the same—official greetings, military 
reviews, 21-gun_ salutes, uproarious 
cheering, and Presidential speech-mak- 
ing. 

In Cartegena, Colombia, the four- 
century-old city, once capital of the 
Spanish Main, Mr. Roosevelt observed: 
“We are entering a new era by... ac- 
cepting the principle that no nation 
shall hereafter exploit its neighbor.” 

At Balboa, C. Z., he invited Mr. and 
Mrs. William Albert Robinson aboard 
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The Cruiser Houston With the President on Deck Goes Through Panama Canal as 6,000 Troops Stand at Attention 
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the cruiser. This couple made front- 
page headlines last May when navy 
vessels rushed to the rescue of Mr. 
Robinson, stricken with appendicitis 
aboard his yacht in the Galapagos. 

In the city of Panama, Mr. Roosevelt 
was honor guest at a banquet in the 
Presidential palace, where a $7,000 ele- 
vator had been especially installed for 
his convenience. There he rededicated 
the Panama Canal “to all nations in the 
need of peaceful commerce.” 

Ceremonies over, the Houston and its 
new escort, the cruiser New Orleans, 
streaked 500 miles west to a tiny green 
dot in the Pacific, uninhabited Cocos 
Island, once a favorite pirates’ rendez- 
vous. There the Presidential party 
spent a day fishing. Mr. Roosevelt 
hooked a 50-pound ono (a barracuda- 
like fish), winning the family angling 
championship. 

At sunset the two cruisers weighed 
anchor and steamed away on the 
twelve-day tack to Hawaii, 4,000 miles 
northwest. 


®A tall woman strode up to the Ad- 
ministration building at the Chicago 
Fair one day last week and paused. A 
flock of perspiring reporters and photog- 
raphers, who had been trailing her for 
five hours, stopped behind her. She 
turned, eyed them, and smiled. 

“I feel sorry for you,” she said, “but 
I don’t like you any better... from 
now on it’s a game of hide-and-seek.” 

Then Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt set 
out to show them her heels. Reporters 
did their best. After three days at the 
Fair, she caught a plane for California. 
At plane-stops en route news men 
flocked about her. Landing in Sacra- 
mento, she was met by still more re- 
porters. “If I had charge of the Dillin- 
ger search,” she said a little sourly, “I 
would call off the police and send re- 
porters after him—they would be sure 
to find him.” 

Then she dodged the press—for a 
while at least—by going off to a cabin 
which her friend Lorena Hickok had 
rented in the high Sierras. 


® Not to be out-traveled by younger 
members of her family, the President’s 
mother hustled about England and 
Scotland, visiting. British journalists 
asked her if she was tired. 

“No indeed,” she replied. “I have 
traveled many thousand miles, I sup- 
pose, but I am enjoying myself too 
much to feel tired. Besides, I am not 
a very old woman—79, you know.” 


* 
HIS HONOR: Pittsburgh’s Mayor 


Advocates Gambling and Vice 


For 30 years-as a ne’er-do-well Pitts- 
burgh lawyer, William Nissley McNair 
made a habit of backing lost causes 
and running for offices. He never won 
an election, but he made a name for 
himself as a political clown. 

A lanky son of a Mennonite family, 
McNair was sure to inject humor— 
conscious or otherwise—into the dull- 
est campaign. Viewed as an individual- 
ist by friends and a zany by enemies, 
he said he never expected to win. 





























Last November, indignant Pitts- 
burghers threw out the arrogant Re- 
publican machine which had dominated 
their city for 28 years. No one was 
more surprised than the _ successful 
Democratic candidate for Mayor, who 
happened to be Bill McNair. Had the 
Democrats had any idea they could elect 
their candidate, said McNair, they 
never would have nominated him. 

On inauguration day last January, 
all Pittsburgh wondered what the new 
Mayor would do next. It is still won- 
dering. 

His first act was to move his desk to 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 
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Treasury Department hit at bootleggers 
again by issuing regulations to license 
makers of bottles and prohibit their re- 
use.” 

Postoffice Department issued the new ‘“‘duck 
stamp’’ which hunters must buy for $1. 
The revenue, estimated at $750,000, will be 
used to conserve wild game. 

Navy announced completion ot designs for 


building as many 35,000-ton vessels as are 
authorized after the 1935 Naval confer- 
ence. 

Department of Agriculture forecast one of 
the smallest crops in the nation’s his- 
tory (see Agriculture). 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

NRA Administrator Johnson announced 
plans to put all minor industries under 
codes of fair competition (see Business: 
NRA). 

The NRA ordered prices of cigarettes fixed 
at 13 cents to keep large companies from 
ruining small tobacconists. 

The new Labor Relations Board cited eight 


concerns for code violations and moved 
for prosecutions and Blue Eagle cancel- 
lations. 

CONGRESS: 


House committee investigating ‘‘un-Ameri- 
can activities’’ held open hearings in New 
York (see Fourth Estate: Ivy Lee). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended July 12) 


Receipts $69,644,414.70 
Expenditures $187,088,700.05 
Balance oT $2,596,586,365.75 
Deficit, fiscal year $120,631,566.02 
Public Debt ° $27,183,786,397.86 
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Mayor McNair of Pittsburgh: Politics Is Vaudeville to Him 


the hallway outside the sumptuous 
Mayor’s office. There he received all 
comers, parried serious question with 
wisecracks, and admonished callers: 
“Don’t spit on the rug.” One day he 
arrived and found a stranger seated in 
his chair. The man bobbed up. “Oh 
don’t hurry,” said the Mayor mildly. 
“You can probably fill that chair as well 
as Ido. If you can’t, you don’t amount 
to much.” 

Always unconventional, he admits he 
knows little of municipal finance. To 
him a well-dressed man is a “stuffed- 
shirt.” He has one sure cure for all po- 
litical and economic ills — Henry 
George’s single-tax plan. 

Once at Greensburg, Pa., Mr. McNair 
began a speech: “I am happy to be in 
the city of Johnstown...” 

“Greensburg’’, someone shouied. 

“I know it, but I wanted to see if you 
were awake. Now I hope you'll stay 
awake until I’m finished.” 

The Mayor is still going strong. Last 
week he made solid citizens gasp when 
he announced plans for the city to sanc- 
tion and supervise gambling houses and 
vice resorts. 

“Why not,” he-asked, “let Riley or 
Smith who owes a lot of back taxes... 
open up a gambling joint . . . so as to 
get revenue to pay the city what they 
owe ?”’ 

Some one suggested the clergy might 
raise a clamor. 

“I don’t care,” replied His Honor, 
“I’m not running for office again.” 

Two days later he bewildered Pitts- 
burghers even more, when he substi- 
tuted for a police magistrate—one of 
his favorite pastimes. Two drunks were 
brought before him. He discharged 
them, then wrote out two notes and 
handed one to each. 

Each of which said: “Dear Frank: 
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Please give this fellow a job. McNair.” 
The men read the Mayor's scrawl and 
looked. up, puzzled. 
“Take ’em to Washington and give 
‘em to the President,” the Mayor in- 
structed. 


HOUSING: Administration Wins 
Fight for New Official Home 


James A. Moffett, National Housing 
Administrator, last week won a housing 
pattle for his own organization. With 
$1,000,000,000 to spend on shelter for 
other people, the Administrator and his 
staff have been conducting business be- 
hind an improvised sign on the door of 
a two-room suite in a Washington hotel. 

Mr. Moffett has been persistent in 
his demands at the White House for 
quarters worthy of his department. 
Officials offered him space in two anti- 
quated government buildings. 

The Administrator said he could not 
discuss up-to-date housing in such of- 
fices. A shiny, modern structure, he 
explained, would be an inspiration to 
householders wanting to improve their 
property or lot owners who wanted to 
build. Finally, Mr. Moffett won a 
promise thet somebody less important 
would be niov~ ~ out to make room for 
him in the Department of Commerce 
building, the biggest single structure 
in Washington. 

Official housing u _.ashington, be- 
cause of the rapid growth of govern- 
ment agencies, is almost as much of a 
problem today as it was during the 
World War. 


TAMMANY: WN. Y. Organization 
Picks Farley-Approved Chief 


Monday from the lair of the Tiger 
issued whispers, growls, and cheers. 
District leaders were gathered behind 
closed doors in the handsome Georgian 
council room of New York City’s Tam- 
many Hall to elect a new leader. Seated 
in carved chairs ranged around the 
walls, they answered roll-call. Pres- 
ently, after a three-month interregnum, 
the Democratic political machine on 
Manhattan Island had a new chairman. 

Then came the cheers and hand- 
Shakes. The hero of the hour was 
James J. Dooling, a 41-year-old man 
with a warped and tortured nose which 
has been broken more times than he 
can remember. Fractures came when 
he played on the Tecumseh Democratic 
Club baseball team. Later it was 
crushed on the gridiron when he was a 
Fordham University athlete. 

At first Mr. Dooling was only one 
of several candidates for keeper of the 
Tiger. It was he who started the fight 
against John F. Curry, the leader who 
Was ousted last April. As Monday’s 
conference progressed and Mr. Dool- 
ing’s strength grew, other candidates 
retired, the band-wagon was wheeled 
it, and the new hero was unanimously 
elected. 

Mr. Dooling slips into the chair of 
Boss Tweed, Boss Croker, and Boss 
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James A. Moffett, Housing Chief, 
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James J. Dooling, Backed by Farley, 
Elected Leader of Tammany Hall 


Murphy, men who made Tammany a 
national tradition and led the Braves 
into happy hunting grounds. Today, 
skies are gray. When its needs are the 
greatest, Tammany has neither funds 
nor prestige. It was defeated at the 
last city election by a Fusion move- 
ment. It is at odds with the national 
administration. 

The new leader and ouster of Curry 
owes his victory to the support of 
Poastmaster General James A. Farley. 
Mr. Farley, the administration’s job- 
giver, let it be known that with his 
adversary Curry out and his friend 
Dooling in, Tammany could expect its 
long-delayed slice of Federal pork. 


SPEECHES: “Politickers” Strike 


First Notes of Congress Race 


Palm-leaf fans fluttered, janitors so- 
licitously put pitchers of ice water on 
speakers’ platforms, and burning words 
were uttered last week over the New 
Deal. The nation tasted the prelude to 
this Fall’s Congressional elections and 
the pre-prelude to the 1936 Presidential 
campaign. 

Chairmen Farley and Fletcher of the 
Democratic and Republican National 
Committees “politicked” about, con- 
tradicting and refuting each other. Re- 
publican Senator Simeon D. Fess told 
his Ohio constituents that unless the 
President reverses his policies “we will 
reverse them for him.” Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah prepared to trail ad- 
ministration orators, answering their 
speeches. In turn, Senator Borah’s fel- 
low Idahoan, Senator James P. Pope, 
made a speech announcing he would 
trail Mr. Borah. 

In the nation-wide blast of oratory 
two speeches stood out. One was de- 
livered by John W. Davis, 1924 Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee, who 
thought the New Deal was great untii 
it was dealt. The other came from Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson. 

Mr. Davis, introduced by Senator 
Carter Glass at The University of Vir- 
ginia, birth-place of Jeffersonian Demo- 
cracy, expressed the conservative 
Democratic view. He said he spoke 
“neither for nor against the New Deal 
in the present use of that alluring 
phrase.” He defended capitalism, say-, 
ing that “within the frame-work of 
the old order progress is still possible, 
reforms are still practicable and recov- 
ery is still attainable.” He warned 
against “the slow strangulation of an 
engirdling bureaucracy.” 

General Johnson, on a tour of the 
country to “sell” the NRA to the peo- 
ple, stepped into hot water in Water- 
loo, Iowa, where he caused an inter- 
national incident by attacking the Hit- 
ler blood-lettings in Germany. He al- 
so sideswiped Mexico. 

“A few days ago in Germany,” roared 
the General, “events occurred which 
shocked the world. I don’t know how 
they have affected you, but they have 
made me sick—not figuratively but 


- physically—and very sick. The idea 


that adult, responsible men can be... 
stood up against a wall, backs to the 
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Idaho’s Senators: The More Obscure Mr. Pope (Right) 
Spoke Up Last Week, Challenging the Sonorous Mr. Borah 


rifles, and shot to death is beyond ex- 
pression. 

“I have seen something of the sort 
in Mexico during the Villa ravages... 
but that such a thing could happen in 
a country of some supposed culture 
passes comprehension.” Johnson was 
explaining that no such drastic power 
is sought by our government. 

Next day Rudolf Leitner, German 
Charge d’Affaires, protested Johnson’s 
remarks to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. Mr. Hull relayed the General’s 
explanation that he said what he did 
“as an individual, and not as a repre- 
sentative of the government.” There 
the matter rests. A transcript of the 
reference to Mexico was sent to Mexi- 
co, D. F., but no protest was filed. 
Johnson’s comment was: 

“I meant everything I said. I will 
not take anything back, and I do not 
expect to be called down by the State 
Department.” 


. 
CRIME: Rope Over a Limb Takes 


Care of a Louisiana Negro 
The worst year in United States 


lynch history was 1919 when 83 men 
were done to death by enraged, uncon- 


trollable mobs. The first half of this 
year eight men met death at a rope’s 
end. Last week, at little Bastrop, La., 
the second half of the lynching season 
was inaugurated. 

Early Sunday morning of last week 
a 19-year-old Bastrop girl and her es- 
cort were motoring home from a dance. 
Tipsy with corn whisky, the escort 
drove unevenly and finally swerved off 
the road. The girl climbed out to walk 
to a filling station for help. Barely had 
she left her sleepy partner when a 
Negro jumped out of near-by woods. 
The girl managed to beat off her 
would-be attacker and later identified 
him as Andrew McLeod, 26-year-old 
farmer. Promptly he was jailed. 

That night on the outskirts of the 
tiny town, county seat of Moorehouse 
Parish, 300 men collected. With little 
fuss and feathers they followed the 
routine formula. Silent, they marched 
through the hot sultry night to the lit- 
tle brick jail, stopping en route to up- 
root a telephone pole. 

At the jail they went about their 
work quietly and efficiently. All hands 
grasped the battering-ram pole. The 
main door fell. Then came a second, 
then a third, then a fourth. Meanwhile 
terrified Negro prisoners, fearing the 
attackers might make a mistake 


identifying their man, offered to throw 
out the pleading Andrew McLeod. 

The District Attorney made a speech 
to his perspiring - constituents: “{] 
sympathize with your attitude,” he said, 
“but I’m afraid you'll get in trouble.” 
The last door that separated the ter- 
rified Negro from his fate fell. 

Dragged through the streets to 
Court House Square with a noose 
around his neck, the Negro was put on 
top of an automobile. The rope was 
fastened to a giant oak tree limb. The 
car was driven from under him. In fall- 
ing, his weight snapped the rope. 

To make sure such a thing would not 
happen again, one mob member stepped 
up and slashed the Negro’s throat. 
Then he was strung up a _ second 
time. This time the rope held, and 
Andrew McLeod became the ninth to 
die in 1934 at the hands of a mob. 


GUN GIRL: Arkansas Killer of Two, 
Dead in Fourth Prison Break 


She was one of America’s new crop 
of bad women. Like Bonnie Parker, 
who lies safely moldering in a Texas 
grave, she was from the Southwest. 
Helen Spence Eaton, 21, died last week 
in a shower of shotgun slugs while 
making her fourth try for freedom 
from Jacksonville (Ark.) Women’s 
Prison Farm. 

Helen Eaton’s pathetically drab life 
began on a White River shanty boat 
and reached its dramatic peak in a 
DeWitt, Ark., court room. Pretty, 
round-faced, and young, she listened 
for days to the trial of the two men 
who had beaten, shot, and killed her 
father, Cicero. The two on trial had 
so badly beaten her stepmother that 
she had died two weeks afterward. 

When the case was about to be 
handed to a jury, the 19-year-old girl 
leaped to her feet, whipped out a pistol 
and killed one of the defendants. Af- 
ter long court wrangling she was sen- 
tenced to two years in prison. While 
she was out on bond, the restaurant 
proprietor for whom she worked was 
found shot to death on a lonely road. 
Questioned, she denied guilt and was 
released. Then she went off to serve 
her term. 

Out of prison, she got another res- 
taurant job at Little Rock. Her con- 
science troubling her, she marched one 
day into the police station and con- 
fessed that she had killed her former 
employer when he attempted to at- 
tack her. Back to prison for ten years 
went Helen Eaton. Instead of being 4 
docile prisoner, this. time she was sul- 
len, troublesome, and moody. Her 
spare time was spent writing poetry 
and short stories. 

Complaining of illness last week, she 
was allowed to leave other strawberry- 
patch workers to return to the prison 
for medicine. She disappeared. For 
24 hours bloodhounds tried unsuccess- 
fully to pick up her trial. Then a far- 
mer living ten miles from the farm 
telephoned. A girl with a gun had de- 
manded transportation to town. 

Not on the trail, an armed “honor 
trusty”—also serving a murder sé 
tence—found the girl in a clump of 
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prushwood. Before she could draw the 
45 caliber pistol which she had stuck 
into the top of her rough, prison pants, 
the trusty boomed away with a shot- 


n. 
"in week the Arkansas press roared 
with editorial indignation, the prison 
warden resigned, and a first-degree 
murder indictment was lodged against 
Frank Martin, the trusty. In a Little 
Rock undertaking parlor, 8,000 mor- 
pidly curious people filed past the bier 
of Helen Spence Eaton. 


AGRICULTURE: Twenty Pigs Go 
To Market; Bring 68 Cents 


A hard-working woman farmer sent 
twenty pigs to market from her De- 
Kalb County, Ill., farm. Back came a 
check for 68 cents. Neighbors found 
her weeping: “I nearly broke my back 
carrying slops to them.” 

She had had to sell just when drought 
compelled thousands of farmers to 
dump their livestock on the market. 
The pigs were only a quarter of the 
size proper for hams and bacon, good 
only for sausage. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration processing tax 
took three times the amount of the 
final check from the gross proceeds. 
Food and lodging for the pigs awaiting 
slaughter took four times the amount. 
Other expenses included 7 cents for the 
Meat Board’s “eat more meat” ad- 
vertising campaign. 

Thus, farmers complain, they take it 
coming and going. Government esti- 
mates, published last week, that the 
wheat crop would be the smallest since 
1893 were at best a mixed blessing to 
agriculture. Statistics on losses through 
drought and dust storms indicated the 
wheat harvest would be 483,662,000 
bushels, 140,000,000 bushels below esti- 
mated domestic consumption. No 
shortage will result because the carry- 
over from last season is around 260,- 
000,000. For the first time in six weeks 
wheat hit $1 a bushel last week. 

Other grain yields were proportion- 
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In the Discontented Farm Belt: 


shoe Contest. 
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ately reduced. Pastures are less than 
half as lush as they should be. The 
favorable side of the resulting picture 
is that, far more drastic than AAA’s 
own plans, nature’s reductions mean 
next year will start with no more than 
a “normal” wheat carry-over. Mean- 
while prices are expected to improve 
steadily. 

To the farmer whose crop was wiped 
out by drought, it was small consola- 
tion to know his more fortunate neigh- 
bor would sell at higher prices. Re- 
duced yield per acre meant greater 
harvest costs even for the luckiest. 
But all found some benefit from the 
AAA allotment system, since bounties 
for acreage reduction served as partial 
compensation for drought losses. 

The DeKalb County farmerette and 
her fellow hog-raisers suffered most, 
since hog prices responded least to 
AAA manipulation. Elsewhere the pic- 
ture was brighter. Drought-starved 
cattle, transported to Georgia to feed 
the jobless, were luxuriating on un- 
fenced pasturage there. Cotton, with 
acreage lowest since 1905, almost a 
third lower than last year, was re- 
ported “bullish” all along the line. 


TRAFFIC: Cincinnati Police Boom 
Out Orders on Loud-Speakers 


A motorist in Cincinnati going the 
wrong way on a one-way street last 
week suddenly heard a great voice from 
the ether telling him what he was do- 
ing. He lost his head and had to be told 
how to get himself going the right way. 

The police, trying to stop the increase 
in automobile accidents, sent a car 
equipped with a loud-speaker out to 
cruise the streets. Women on shopping 
tours scuttled to the curb when they 
heard a voice bellow: “Please cross the 
street at intersections and not in the 
middle of the block.” An alarmed driver 
almost deserted his truck when a voice 
howled in his ear not to drive in the 
middle of the street. 

Police in Wichita, Kan., and Evans- 


ton, Ill., try to shame their traffic vio- 
laters. “The man now crossing the 
street against the lights,” the voice will 
observe, “is violating a city ordinance 
and is likely to become involved in an 
accident.” 


POLITICS: $3,000 Advertising 
Brings Partisanship Charges 


“Subject to legal restrictions, Demo- 
cratic papers shall be designated.” 

Discovery of these nine words in a 
letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior to the General Land Office au- 
thorizing advertisements of govern- 
ment land sales in local newspapers 
started a hot weather political skir- 
mish. 

The first shot was fired last week by 
David Lawrence’s weekly paper, The 
United States News, with a copy of 
Mr. Ickes’s letter on its front page. Re- 
publican papers played up the story. 

At first Secretary Ickes had nothing 
to say. Then, at a press conference, 
he took a long drag at a cigarette, and 
his face creased into a smile. “I bet 
the new chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, that Harding pro- 
gressive, Mr. Fletcher, will make the 
welkin ring about this.” 

The Ickes countenance regained nor- 
mal solemnity. “I’m merely continu- 
ing the policies of my predecessors. 
What a hullabaloo there’d be if I 
didn’t.” 

The Secretary waved a letter, writ- 
ten by Albert B. Fall, Harding Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who was jailed for 
bribery in the oil scandals. The Fall 
letter restricted government land ad- 
vertising to Republican newspapers and 
declared that Franklin K. Lane of the 
Wilson administration approved sim- 
ilar favors to Democratic publications. 
This year’s order was the same Secre- 
tary Ickes issued last year. 

Tossing aside his evidence, Mr. Ickes 
explained that the advertising men- 
tioned in his order amounted to about 
$3,000. 
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GERMAN Y: Hitler, the Nazis’: ““Supreme Court,” 


Tells How He Directed 


Incredible! 

Adolf Hitler glanced at police re- 
ports on his desk. In Detmold, 4 per- 
sons jailed for criticizing him. In 
Munster, 2. In Nuremberg, 45. De- 
spite official warnings that gossips and 
scandal mongers would be punished, 
Germans actually dared to demand 
proofs of the conspiracy he had nipped. 

He sat alone last week in a room 
of the Chancellery at Berlin, compos- 
ing his reply to such cynics. Delivered 
before the Reichstag, it would be car- 
ried by radio to every beer garden, 
every public square in Germany; to the 
nations of Europe; to the United 
States. 

Hundreds of people stood outside in 
leafy Wilhelmstrasse, staring at the 
gray stone building. Herr Hitler did 
not see them. He had moved his office 
from the front of the Chancellery to 
the rear to get a little quiet. 

“Deputies, men of the German Reich- 
stag,” he wrote. What next? All day 
he remained alone in his office, writing, 
crossing out, writing. 


HEIL: That evening a powerful open 
car rolled slowly toward the Kroll 
Opera House in Berlin, headquarters of 
German legislators since shortly after 
the Reichstag Building fire early last 
year. On each side of the street, in 
close ranks, stood thousands of black- 
uniformed Hitler guards, right hands 
upraised in the Nazi salute, left hands 
gripping pistols. On each guard’s cap 
gleamed the organization’s insignia— 
a white death’s head. 

Behind these grim troops civilians, 
standing on tiptoe to peer at the 
Leader, dutifully shouted “Heil!” Hit- 
ler sat beside his chauffeur, pale and 
silent, clad in his customary khaki, the 
uniform of the Storm Troops whose 
leaders he had executed two weeks be- 
fore. 

His simple costume contrasted sharp- 
ly with the magnificent trappings of 
the elephantine henchman who met him 
at the opera house. Gen. Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering, whose regalia eclipses 
that of royalty (see cover), had chosen 
for the day’s doings his Aviation Min- 
ister suit, a gray ensemble embellished 
with wings and dazzling crosses. 

The General escorted Herr Hitler to 
the stage where he received a thunder- 
ous cheer from the 660 Deputies. Then 
the multi-titled Goering, as Reichstag 
president, flopped into his official chair 
and rang a bell to bring the house to 
order. The only Nazi decoration in 
the ornate room was a huge black 
swastika hung on a red drop at the 
back of the stage. The Chancellor 
stood below Goering’s high seat and be- 
gan to read his message in a low voice 
which soon became an angry bark. 


Hicuwicuts: “If our trade balance, 
through economic barriers in foreign 





‘“‘Merciless Bloody Stroke” 


markets or through political boycott, 
becomes a passive. one, we _ shall, 
through our own ability and thanks 
to the genius of our inventors and 
chemists, find ways of making our- 
selves independent of those raw ma- 
terials that we ourselves are in a po- 
sition to manufacture or find substi- 
tutes for. 

“Millions today have a hard daily 
struggle for a crust... still they live 
in faith and confidence in the new 
State. 

“Since May there could no longer be 
any doubt that Chief of Staff Roehm 
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(head of the Storm Troops) had en. 
gaged in ambitious plans which, if car. 
ried into effect, could only lead to the 
most serious convulsions. 

“General von Schleicher was the man 
who . . . defended the conception ., 
that the present German regime was 
untenable . . that the Reichswehr 
(regular army) and all patriotic so. 
cieties must be concentrated in one 
hand (Roehm’s) . that Herr von 
Papen (Vice Chancellor) must be re- 
moved and he (von Schleicher) would 
be ready to take the position of Vice 
Chancellor. 

“It (the alleged coup) was to start 
in with a sudden surprise attack on the 
government buildings, I to be arrested 
. .. AS a precautionary measure the 
man had been hired who was to carry 
out my later removal. 

“If disaster was to be averted, action 
had to be taken with lightning-like 
rapidity. Only a merciless bloody 
stroke could perhaps smother the 
spreading revolt ... In this hour I 
was responsible for the fate of the 
German nation, thereby the supreme 
court of the German people during 
these 24 hours consisted of myself. 

“I issued the order to shoot those 
mainly guilty of this treason ...I 
issued the further order to burn out 
down to the raw flesh the boils of our 
domestic well-poisoning and the poison- 
ing of foreign countries. 

“Every one is to know for all time 
that if he raises his hand for attack 
against the State certain death will be 
his lot.” 


Deap: Herr Hitler announced the 
death total as 77, including civilians 
who “attempted resistance to their ar- 
rest” and three of his own guards shot 
for maltreating prisoners. He _ took 
pains to reiterate his loyalty to Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg and to assure the 
Reichswehr that he will not attempt 
to use it for political ends. He hashed 
over the charge that a “foreign dip- 
lomat’”—presumably Andre Francois- 
Poncet, French Ambassador to Ger- 
many—had met Roehm and _ ~von 
Schleicher in a secret conference. M. 
Francois-Poncet has repeatedly denied 
it. 

The Leader’s Reichstag yes-men 
cheered him wildly. At the conclusion 
of the address General Goering clasped 
his hand and gazed into his eyes for 
nearly a minute, apparently lost in 
admiration. Nazi newspapers noted the 
incident as significant. The General, 
head of the Prussian police, is talked 
of as a serious rival to the dictator. 

Considerably less enthusiastic was 
Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, former Reich 
Minister of Economics in the Hitler 
Cabinet and one-time conservative 
leader. Dr. Hugenberg, movie and 
newspaper magnate, resigned from the 
Cabinet last year because the Leader 
objected to his having a private army. 
A white-haired little man, he attended 
the Reichstag meeting but conspicuous 
ly failed to applaud. 

Vice Chancellor Franz von Papét, 
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who escaped being shot during the 
crisis only because President von Hin- 
denburg protected him, did not appear. 
Neither did Ambassadors of the great- 
est powers represented in Berlin. 


DousTs: The conservative Dr. Hug- 
enberg, who waited vainly for the an- 
nouncement of a program to solve Ger- 
many’s economic problems,- was not 
alone in his doubts. Uneasiness seemed 
also to assail the German public. To 
many, the Leader’s estimate of 77 dead 
appeared absurdly low. Moreover, the 
promised White Book crammed with 
evidence against the accused did not 
appear. The listeners had only Herr 
Hitler’s word that there had been a 
plot against him. 

In the squares and restaurants of 
Berlin, the Leader’s speech brought 
only apathetic applause. Dozens of 
people strolled past the blaring loud- 
speakers, indifferent to his remarks. 

Others stayed only because com- 
pelled to by Death’s Head guards. As 
Hitler’s hoarse voice became more im- 
passioned, auditors’ ennui increased. 

Foreign diplomats expressed disap- 
pointment at the Leader’s failure to ex- 
pound Germany’s future attitude to- 
ward the world. Foreign newspapers 
flayed him for failure to produce proof 
of the conspiracy. Paris journalists 
represented him hopefully as standing 
“with his back to the wall” or uttering 
his political death rattle. 

Nazi newspapers obediently sang a 
different tune. Hitler, all agreed, is 
“one of the greatest figures of all 
time.” Next day came announcement 
that no White Book would be issued 
and no further details of the con- 
spiracy published. 

Meanwhile troubles multiplied. Thou- 
sands of tourists canceled projected 
trips to Germany. Frost destroyed part 
of the Bavarian potato crop. Wilhelm 
Frick, Minister of the Interior, cre- 
ated an emergency bureau in an effort 
to combat a threatened food shortage. 

Some. 2,500,000 Storm Troopers, on 
enforced vacation, roamed a hungry 
country looking for jobs and food. 
They received orders to turn in their 
“State property,” polite Nazi term for 
pistols. 


U.S.S.R.: Ogpu Abolished; Powers 
Delegated to Other Tribunals 


Obshche Gosudarstvennoe Politiches- 
koe Upravlenie. 

These words, meaning All-Union 
State Political Administration, and 
generally shortened to Ogpu, last week 
lost their terrifying importance in the 
Russian vocabulary. The reorganized 
secret police will be known henceforth 
as the Commissariat of the Interior. 
Their life and death powers in treason 
and espionage cases pass to military 
tribunals. Most other cases will be 
tried by civil courts. The new Com- 
missariat, however, may issue “admin- 
istrative” sentences involving exile, de- 
portation, or imprisonment for not 
More than five years. 

In 1922 the Ogpu supplanted the 
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Cheka, associated with the gory Ter- 
ror. So deep was the fear they in- 
stilled that there are still Russians who 
never walk in front of 2 Lubianka, the 
former life insurance building which 
ironically became Cheka and Ogpu 
headquarters. 

Even under the Ogpu, grim tales are 
told of the slaughter which occurred 
there. Hypnotism, drugs, and torture 
forced prisoners’ confessions. In dun- 
geons four stories below ground, mid- 
night firing squads exacted the “high- 
est measure of social defense.” At 
Leningrad, Russians, showing more 
terror than belief, whispered of a local 
Ogpu mincing machine which ground 
out human sausages and whirled them 
into the Neva River. 

The grimmest weapon of the secret 
police is an incredibly vast espionage 
system which makes potential spies of 
husbands and wives, and rewards chil- 
dren for informing against their parents. 


RUMANIA: Prince Michael, No 
Actor, But Good in Studies 


Urchins who come to the white pal- 
ace in the heart of Bucharest to play 
with Crown Prince Michael are priv- 
ileged to return every punch the heir 
to the Rumanian throne aims at them. 
But in school the pudgy little Prince 
is the teacher’s pet. Last week, at ex- 
ercises before the Summer holiday, he 
“hogged the show.” 

The program presented Michael in a 
solo poetry recitation, in a piano duet, 
and as the star of a historical drama 
written and produced by himself. In 
the play he took the role of an Emper- 
or who won the daughter of an evil 
neighbor. 

Michael held his own with other boy 
actors until a schoolmate, decked out 
in a stage costumer’s shaggy white 
bears, began to grieve about the ills 
of old age. Then the 12-year-old Prince 


burst into laughter at his own tragic 
lines and fled, abashed, from the stage. 

Thereafter he set out for Venice to 
spend a month with his mother, Prin- 
cess Helen of Greece, who divorced 
King Carol of Rumania in 1928. He 
was able to tell her that if he had failed 
as an actor he had nevertheless passed 
his examinations. 


BRITAIN: Nation Sponsors French 
Plan for “Eastern Locarno” 


On the shore of opalescent Lake 
Maggiore, delegates of principal Euro- 
pean countries met in October, 1925, at 
Locarno, Switzerland. Over coffee cups 
and beer steins Aristide Briand, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, and Gustav 
Stresemann, French, British, and Ger- 
man Foreign Ministers, held their 
friendly conferences. 

The “spirit of Locarno” became pro- 
verbial as the symbol of international 
good-will. The resulting treaty as- 
sured the status quo in Western Eur- 
ope. Great Britain and Italy pledged 
themselves to defend with arms any 
attack on the Franco-Belgian-German 
frontier. 

Last week Louis Barthou, irascible 
French Foreign Minister, arrived at the 
Foreign Office in Whitehall, London, to 
discuss a Locarno of the East. Past 
stockingless Foreign Office girl clerks 
he strolled with his numerous experts 
to a room where Foreign Secretary Sir 
John Simon towered above a horde of 
British advisers. For two long days, 
broken only by the most formal lunch- 
eons and dinners, they bargained like 
Orientals. When M. Barthou left for 
Paris, his whiskers quivered pleasantly. 
He felt he had eaten the canary. 

Two days later Sir George Russell 
Clerk, British Ambassador, rattled 
along the Seine to M. Barthou’s office 
on the Quai d’ Orsay. Sir George looks 
like a stage diplomat—tall, gray-haired, 
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monocled. He made a brilliant name 
for himself as Ambassador to Turkey. 
“If I die,’”’” Mustapha Kemal once told 
him, “there are a thousand men to take 
my place.” “Your Excellency,” the 
Englishman said suavely, “exaggerates 
a thousand times.” 

Sir George increased M. Barthou’s 
satisfaction. He gave assurance that 
the British Ambassadors to Germany, 
Poland, and Italy had urged those gov- 
ernments to back the proposed treaty. 

To satisfy curious Britons, Sir John 
Simon got up in the Commons next day 
to clarify and defend the scheme. It 
calls for a mutual-assistance agree- 
ment by which the Soviet Union, the 
Baltic States (Lithuania, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Finland), Czechoslovakia, and 


Germany would guarantee their fron- 
In supplementary pacts, Russia 


tiers. 


would defend Germany against attacks 
on her eastern border and, bolstering 
the original Locarno Treaty, defend 
France if Germany should attack her 
in the west. France, by a similar con- 
vention would undertake to defend the 
Soviets and Germany against aggres- 
sion in Eastern Europe. The reciprocal 
nature of the agreements, Sir John 
argued, guarantees that no bristling 
ring of steel is directed solely against 
the Reich. 

Banging the Ministerial table with 
his fist, Sir John said: “This is not a 
case of where we are extending our 
own commitments.” He insisted on 





Russia’s joining the League of Nations 
as a condition of British support of the 
treaty. German adherence, he claimed, 
would pave the way for “a reasonable 
application to Germany of equality 
rights under a regime of security for 
all nations.” He revealed the approval 
of Premier Mussolini, who also harped 
on German equality. 

Yet the new Locarno reflected none 
of the good ‘feeling of the old. Britain’s 
friendliness was inspired by fear of a 
Franco-Russian military entente like 
that which preceded the World War, 
when’ the extent of Britain’s commit- 
ments remained a secret until too late. 
The gesture toward German equality 
indicated Mussolini’s price. 

Germany, who has always hoped to 
change her hated eastern frontier, had 
no representative in the conversations. 
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King George and Queen Mary, Accidental Targets for a Beer Bottle 


Yet her own acts had helped to deter- 
mine their course. The killings of June 
30 outraged British public opinion and 
enabled M. Barthou to win London’s 
support. That completed the Reich’s 
political isolation. 


THEIR MAJESTIES: Drunken Miner 


Hurls Beer Bottle to Notoriety 


Dour Scottish miners and their fam- 
ilies lined a drab street last Saturday 
in dismal little Harthill, outside Edin- 
burgh. The King and Queen were ex- 
pected to motor through, returning to 





Holyrood Palace from Hamilton race 
track. 


Sounds of alcoholic argument came 
from a “pub.” John Moodie had been 
drinking more than he should. He 
picked up a beer bottle and hurled it 
at an opponent in the doorway. The 
human target ducked; the bottle 
whizzed into the street. It barely 
missed a big red motor car and its 
occupants, a bearded man in gray 
topper and a ramrod-backed woman 
beside him. 

Harthill had never seen such excite- 
ment as followed. The chauffeur of 
the big red car stamped his foot on the 
accelerator. Police constables and loyal 
Harthillites stormed the “pub” to seize 
the wretch who had been the first in 
modern history to throw a missile at a 
British monarch. Rough hands shook 
the befuddled Moodie until the 40-year- 
old miner came to his senses long 
enough to cast blame on the dodger 
in the door. 

Although a beer bottle had not been 
tossed deliberately at Their Majesties, 
their Holyrood visit this Summer 
brought shattered precedents. A few 
days before John Moodie got into 
trouble, the King and Queen received 
at a palace garden party. For the first 
time at a royal tea party women ap- 
peared in backless (sun-tan) gowns 
smoking cigarettes. 

A few kilts also were seen. Beneath 
one were the gnarled legs of Scotland's 
greatest living comedian, Sir Harry 
Lauder. 


BRAZIL: The Ladies Get the Best 
Of It Under New Constitution 


Last Monday was a day of days in 
Rio de Janeiro. Its broad streets and 
palm-filled parks were thronged with 
dark-eyed men and matrons, boys and 
girls. Cafes did a howling business. 
Brazil had a new Constitution, her sec- 
ond since the Republic was formed in 
1889, her third since Dom Pedro I be- 
came a constitutional Emperor in 1822. 

The ladies, chattering excitedly in 
Portuguese, had the best of it. The new 
instrument gave them the franchise 
and forbade wage _ discrimination 
against them. When they do men’s 
work, they must receive men’s pay. 

In American, British, and other 
foreign clubs, there was less rejoicing. 
Capitalists sipped long drinks gloomily. 
The new Constitution reserved to the 
State the right to seize any industry 
“in the public interest.” Hereafter 4 
majority of the directors of public 
utilities must be Brazilians. 


OTHER Provisions: Annual immigra- 
tion from a given country is limited to 
2 per cent of the total number of its 
immigrants during the past 50 years— 
a heavy blow to Japan, which recently 
poured thousands of workers into the 
State of Sao Paulo. 

‘The President, chosen by direct suf- 
frage, serves a four-year term and 
may not succeed himself. But Getulio 
Vargas, provisional President since the 
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revolution of 1930, is eligible for re- 
election. The squat, dark President’s 
progressive hand has molded many of 
the Constitution’s liberal clauses. 

He yielded, however, to conservative 
Roman Catholic interests which suc- 
ceeded in absolutely prohibiting di- 
vorce. 

Borrowing a page from President 
Roosevelt, the constituent Assembly 
set up a “Brain Trust.” Each Minister 
has a technical adviser as assistant. 
The experts are organized into councils, 
and their unanimous decisions are bind- 
ing on cabinet officials. 

In the presence of officials and for- 
eign diplomats, members of the Assem- 
bly signed the fat 44-paged document. 
Its promulgation ended the dictator- 
ship of Senhor Vargas. 


JAPAN: Naval Demands Outlined 
By Five, Seated in a Circle 


Five members of the new Japanese 
Cabinet went into an important huddle 
last week. They squatted Oriental 
fashion in a circle on the floor of a 
room in the Premier’s residence, a 
brick and granite structure in the 
heart of Tokyo. After the conference, 
Navy Minister Mineo Osumi told the 
world what Japan would demand at 
the 1935 naval parley. 

The meeting room held gruesome 
memories. There, two years ago, 
Japanese super-patriots shot and fatal- 
ly wounded Premier Tsuyoshi Inukai, 
Whom they held partly responsible for 
the 3:5:5 naval ratio re-imposed on 
Japan at the 1930 London conference. 
Until two weeks ago when Keisuke 
Okada, new Premier, made it his office, 
the murder-room stood vacant. Pre- 
mier Okada, Foreign Minister Koki 
Hirota, War Minister Senjuro Hayashi, 
Mr. Osumi, and Finance Minister 
Sadanobu Fujii agreed the old ratio is 
intolerable. In 1935, said the Navy 
Minister, Japan will seek to establish 
the “principle” of naval equality. 

The “principle” is designed to save 
the Oriental face. Japanese diplomats 
know Britain and America will not 
grant naval parity. But they hope 
these powers will be willing to accept 
theoretical parity if Japan agrees to 
keep her tonnage low enough—possibly 
in a 8.78-10-10 ratio, approximately the 
figures Japanese suggested at the 1932 
Geneva arms conference. 

Japanese moderates think that if 
their country’s right to equality were 
recognized, the home situation would 
be eased. Patriots would then stop 
fuming about “national insults,” and 
Cabinet Ministers would stop fewer 
bullets. 


° 
AUSTRIA: Chancellor Assumes 


Greater Power for Nazi Drive 


The gold-spangled dream of a Haps- 
burg restoration in Austria faded last 
week for scores of scheming monar- 
chists and their shabby hangers-on. 
Engelbert Dollfuss, spunky little Chan- 


cellor, showed clearly he intends to be 
undisputed boss of the nation. 

Already Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Agriculture, he took over two more 
Cabinet posts. He forced out Prince 
Alois von Schoenburg-Hartenstein, 
handsome old aristocrat and landown- 
er who served as Minister of War, and 
eased Major Emil Fey out of the Min- 
istry of Public Security. Thus the 
Chancellor gained direct control of 
army and police. 

Both the Prince and Fey are monar- 
chists. The latter, a tough ex-soldier 
who directed the Heimwehr (Home 
Guard) machine guns against rebelli- 
ous Socialists last February, has often 
been mentioned as a possible successor 
to Dollfuss. In the new Cabinet align- 
ment he becomes State Commissar for 
Extraordinary Safety Measures and 


passed after earlier attacks. Then Ma- 
jor Fey discovered that some of his 
former subordinates were abetting the 
demonstrators. Investigation of a re- 
cent explosion in the Salzburg police 
station lodged two more versons in jail. 
The Salzburg police inspector was ac- 
cused of shielding one of the bombers. 
A woman policeman, it was charged, 
helped set off the bomb. 

Next day a Nazi merchant was shot 
to death in his Vienna apartment by 
three men who escaped. It was 
thought they were either fellow Nazis 
punishing disloyalty, or members of a 
vigilante organization recently organ- 
ized to combat terrorists. 

Over the week-end bombs burst in 
hotels, restaurants, and power houses. 
In Vienna and Graz lights winked out, 
trolley cars were stranded for an hour. 





Chancellor Dollfuss (Center, 
Go to Turkey, but the Nazi 


leader of the national campaign against 
the Nazis, whom he hates. 

Officially, the Cabinet shake-up was 
designed to help the government curb 
bomb-throwing Nazis. Those found 
with explosives in future, Dr. Dollfuss 
decreed, will face death penalties. 
Meanwhile outrages continued. In 
Southern Austria somebody tossed a 
hand grenade into the house of a Heim- 
wehr district leader, injuring him crit- 
ically. In Salzburg, on the German 
border, a bomb wrecked a tourist bus. 

Seven Nazis, arrested, faced the gal- 
lows as a result of emergency laws 


WIDE WORLD 


Holding Hat): The Statues 


Threat Remains in Austria 


Virtually all these vandals avoided 
capture. Socialists were less fortu- 
nate. More than 1,000 members of the 
outlawed party assembled in a forest 
near Vienna to pay tribute to friends 
killed in a Socialist-Heimwehr fight in 
1927. Two Heimwehr men burst in. 
The riot which followed attracted gen- 
darmes who fired into the crowd, kill- 
ing three, wounding twenty. 

Harassed Chancellor Dollfuss had 
one consolation. His wife and two chil- 
dren were in Riccione, on the Adriatic, 
spending a safe holiday with Premier 
and Donna Rachele Mussolini. 
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RUDOLF HESS: Nazi No. 2 Man, 
Shrewd, Ready-Fisted, Loyal 


Wise Germans watch Hess. They 
have been watching the husky official 
adviser and companion of Hitler for 
some time. Last week the world at 
large sat up and noticed him too, when 
he radioed around the universe to say 
his chief was practically perfect. No 
nation, said Herr Hess, had better pick 
a quarrel with Naziland. 

Rudolf Hess is 38. He is a German, 
but, like Hitler, was not born in Ger- 
many. He first opened his eyes on the 
banks of the Nile, in the days when 
his father was one of the numerous 
German merchants who, in spite of 
Britain’s disapproval, swarmed into 
Egypt and the East. His parents sent 
him to Switzerland to school. His 
country sent him to war. 

He served as a flyer with German 
scouting flight “35” and, when his 
country was beaten, he became one of 
the thousands of despairing, impover- 
ished, reckless young men who listened 
hungrily to Hitler’s flaming promises. 


His road to his present position as 
second only to Hitler in the Nazi party 
affairs led him through strange ad- 
ventures. One legend has it that he 
met Hitler on the battlefield of Verdun, 
and another, rather less romantic, that 
they first encountered each other in a 
Munich beer hall in 1920. He took part 
in Kurt Ejisner’s desperate proletarian 
revolution in 1919. Hitler then came 
along and fired him with the idea of 
redemption through national socialism. 


Hess took part in Hitler’s early, in- 
glorious fights. They both threw chairs 
in the 1923 Munich “beer hall putsch.” 
They went to jail together. Free again, 
they went on plotting, raising funds 
from steel barons and other mistily 
unspecified sources, and, in 1925, when 
Hitler had attained such eminence that 
he could sport a private secretary, 
Hess was the man for the place. 


Now, Hess has an influence over Hit- 
ler than can scarcely be exaggerated. 
If you want to see Hitler you must see 
Hess first and get his O.K. Hitler 
makes few decisions without consult- 
ing his friend. Before Hitler speaks he 
probably asks Hess to look over the 
words he is to deliver. When Hess 
speaks it is certain his words have the 
approval of Der Fuehrer. 


Hess, like Hitler, is a bachelor. They 
go everywhere together. Their con- 
stant friendship led many observers to 
believe that Hess, rather than Goering, 
would become Vice Chancellor in von 
Papen’s place. Besides being Hitler’s 
deputy in all party affairs, Hess is a 
Minister of the Cabinet without port- 
folio, and a divisional leader (Gruppen- 
fuehrer) of the Nazi praetorian guard, 
the Black Shirts. 

Hess looks more like a soldier of 
fortune than any other in Hitler’s 
whole ready-fisted entourage. He is 
built somewhat along the lines of Max 
Baer. He has a mouth as straight and 
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Rudolf Hess, Closest and Most Clear-Headed of Hitler’s Advisers 


uncompromising as the slot in a letter 
box, and heavy eyebrows as woolly as 
a chew dog’s back. On the back of his 
head he wears a scar that he got, ac- 
cording to legend, not on the battle- 
field, but in a barroom brawl where the 
most lethal projectiles were steins. 

Hess frequently makes the official 
pronouncements of Nazi policy. He has 
the reputation of being far more mod- 
erate and clear-headed than most of the 
men close to Hitler. His phrases are 
uttered adroitly. In his radio speech 
last week his description of the war’s 
horrors was worthy of Germany’s 
modern realistic writers. 

When he was telling some of his co- 
horts last year that they would get 
into trouble if they did not stop beat- 
ing up influential visitors to Germany, 
he put it this way: “We have dis- 
covered that spies have joined the 
ranks of the Storm Troops to mislead 
them into ill treatment of opponents 
so as to give color to atrocity stories.” 

He also said: “A foreigner cannot be 
expected to salute or pay the respects 
in a way in which he is not accustomed 
to at home, and which is foreign to 
him, as, for example, the raising of the 
right arm, which constitutes the Nazi 
salute. This is no more to be expected 


than that a Protestant cross himself 
when he enters a Catholic church.” 

He has forbidden enthusiastic troop- 
ers to wear their uniforms outside of 
Germany. A group of them practically 
tied up London’s traffic while they 
paraded around last year. He won't 
let them accept decorations from for- 
eign governments—even if some should 
be offered. 

In June he was disgusted by the 
flood of books the Brown Shirts were 
rushing into print. He issued some 
pretty acute literary criticism: ‘There 
are far too many writers who do not 
know their subject matter. They pre- 
tend to discuss political, sociological, 
biographical and party subjects gen- 
erally without possessing adequate in- 
formation, or sound judgment. Because 
of a high-sounding title and a snappy 
cover their books are frequently taken 
by the public as carrying authority 
they do not possess.” 

He clamped down a rule that 4 
committee would watch and pass 0 
all publications by party writers from 
then on. Disgruntled authors wondered 
what would happen if Hitler tried to 
get his book “My Battle” published 2 
Germany today. Hess might make 42 
exception for him. 
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squared off at the plate. Out on the 
SPORT pitching mound for the Tigers. stood 
unlucky Tom Bridges, whom fate had 
KITE FLYING: Many Contests “aye ge cha Peogeve er se may 
. . in e past two years. was e 
Keep Alive World-Wide Sport ssternoon of Friday the 13th. 
, The count went to two strikes and 
“Flying a kite” has many meanings. three balls. Then Bridges let fly a 
It's business men’s slang for raising grooved pitch, destined to make him 
money on small credit. It’s politicians’ spemembered as the goat of Ruth’s 
vernacular for feeling out a situation. record-setting wallop. Babe hoisted the 
In nautical language “flying kites” are 799th home run of his major-league 
topsails. In everyday conversation “Go career far over the right field fence of 
fly a kite” is a jovial request to “quit Navin Park into Elizabeth Street, 500 
your kidding.” feet away—the longest hit ever seen 
To thousands of American boys from jn petroit. 
6 to 60 “flying a kite” still means flying Ruth paid a boy $20 to get the ball 
a kite. Many cities feature kite tour- pack as a memento. He paid the same 
naments in the Spring. Toledo, Ohio, to bleacherites for his 600th and 500th 
stages an annual Kite-Karnival for home-run balls. No one has much 
school children. The kite season is chance of challenging Ruth’s record. 
now in full swing at Jones Beach, Long Only Rogers Hornsby, now an in- 
Island. active veteran, and Lou Gehrig of the 
Though there is no charge for ad- New York Yankees have hit more 
mission in the Jones Beach Kite Club, than 300 homers. Gehrig must carry 
beginners can’t get in until they have on for ten more years and slam out 40 
flown kites for one hour. Arthur Fish- a season to catch Ruth. 
er, head of the club, gives courses in 
general a haa and srg pupils ALL STAR: Averill and Harder Shine 
how to transmi orse-code messages. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Flashlights sent aloft with kites can As American League Trims Nationals 
be switched on and off by pulling con- Ruth and Gehrig were just ordinary 
trol cords. ball players in the all-star game a 
Grown-ups devote themselves at week ago last Tuesday. Neither got a 
Jones Beach mostly to kite-fighting. hit as Carl Hubbell, flinging from his 
Entries in this contest attach sharp home perch at the Polo Grounds, New 
bits of glass to their strings and try York, wrote baseball history. 
to cut each other down. The victory of the American Lea- are 
Ordinarily kite tournaments offer guers over the Nationals, 9-7, was over- One for the Book: Babe Ruth Crosses 
prizes for winners of the following shadowed by the dramatic picture of the Plate for His 700th Home Run 
events: steadiest flying, largest kite, 
most artistic, most unique, best design oo a2 ; 
and workmanship, flying for altitude, ll AID ee | 
smallest and largest kites that will fly. - ‘ * 
Kites are something more than toys. 
By holding a key to the end of a wet 
kite cord Benjamin Franklin discov- 
ered that lightning and electricity were 
the same. Meteorologists hoist box- 
self kites to test wind velocity. Sometimes 
a they send up weather instruments to 
record altitude (three miles is usually 
4 the limit), temperature, and humidity. 
om Military men use kites for signaling. 
t ro Frequently cameras operated by time 
von't clocks are sailed in kites to take birds- 
o- eye snaps of obscure places. 
ould ; Koreans say kite-flying originated 
in their country centuries ago when 
the a general hit upon a plan to inspire his 
a army. He flew a kite with a lantern 
a in it and told his soldiers it was a new 
cone star, symbolizing divine help. 
a In the Far East kites flown at night 
pre- over homes are believed to keep away 
‘ical, evil spirits. In China the ninth day of 
gen- the ninth month is “Kites Day.” The 
> i grotesque images of birds, dragons, 
aes beasts, and fishes float over cities and 
appy towns throughout the empire. Whole 
Bot fleets of kites, held together by strings, 
ority give the effect of an aerial circus. 
= 
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e all rg his perspiring brow on his fore- Paul Dean, Ace Rookie Pitcher, Brother of “Dizzy” Dean, 
; hitched up his trousers, and Sprains His Ankle, Causing Gloom Among St. Louis Cardinals 
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the slim left-hander tossing his phan- 
tom-like screw ball past the most dev- 
astating sluggers in the game. Using 
his down-dropping pitch overtime, Hub- 
bell struck out Ruth, Gehrig, Foxx, 
Simmons, and Cronin in succession. He 
allowed no runs for three innings, 
which was as long as he was allowed 
to work. Then he trotted to the center- 
field clubhouse while a sell-out crowd 
filled Coogan’s Bluff with mighty 
echoes. 

After that two Clevelanders became 
the stars of stars. Averill was the big 
gun of the American Leaguers’ attack 
with a timely triple and double. Harder 
stopped the National Leaguers, allow- 
ing them only one hit in the last five 
frames. From the home-town Mayor, 
Harry Davis, came wires to the boys 
who had made good. They read: “All 
Cleveland is proud of you.” . 

In the eyes of fans the fortunes of 
two baseball clubs turned corners last 
week. By keeping step with the 
Yankees during a long winning streak, 
Mickey Cochrane’s Detroit team 
showed the necessary stamina to make 
it a fight to the finish. In the other 
league, the hopes of the St. Louis 
Cardinals dimmed when Paul Dean, 
brother of the famous “Dizzy,” was 
carried off the field with a _ sprained 
ankle. Paul Dean had won ten games 
and lost four. 


SPORT SHORTS: Averaging 13 
Miles an Hour, Oldfield Wins 


Automobile racers are fatalistic but 
apparently not superstitious. Friday the 
13th in Chicago, 13 oldtime drivers. en- 
tered 13 cars in the Jinx Automobile 
Derby, a 13-lap contest on a track 
1,300 feet long. The ancient machines 
(the newest was built in 1908) all 
came from Chrysler’s exhibit at the 
Century of Progress. 

Barney Oldfield, whose correct name, 
Berna Oldfield, has 13 letters, piloted 
a Maxwell roadster to victory. To make 
the picture complete, officials gave Old- 
field’s average time as 13 miles an 
hour. No one was hurt. 

Oldfield, wily as ever, won by a 
trick. He instructed his mechanic to 
stand on the inside running board go- 
ing around corners. The mechanic’s 
weight kept the car balanced while op- 
ponents had to slow down to a snail’s 
pace or topple over. 

Go.tF: Oldfield and Ruth, home run 
record-setter, were not the only ones 
who enjoyed Friday the 13th. An In- 
dianapolis girl, Elizabeth Dunn, whose 
name is 13 letters long, used 13 clubs 
to win the Indiana State championship 
at the 13th hole from Dorothy Gustaf- 
son of South Bend, 6 and 5. 

Birdies flocked into golf stories last 
week. Roger Peacock, flapping-eared 
Maryland State champion, scored seven 
and an eagle in one round to card a 62. 
Though his round was not in competi- 
tion, it rates a place in the record 
book. He played Summer rules over the 
6,621-yard Indian Springs, went out in 
32, came back in 30. 

Other birdie tales were told of crows 


that stole balls from links in the New 
England Berkshire Hills and by a Ca- 
nadian butterfly that swept down and 
knocked a ball that was hanging on the 
lip of the cup into the hole. 

Waking Out On THe WATER: Not 
satisfied with $65 a week, fourteen of 
Endeavour’s crew quit their jobs. 
Thomas Octave Murdock Sopwith, own- 
er of the English challenger boat, says 
he will have no trouble filling the va- 
cancies with amateur yachtsmen eager 
for experience without: pay. 

Harold Vanderbilt’s men on Rainbow 
also get about $65. They have threat- 
ened strikes, but Mr. Vanderbilt re- 
fuses to budge. Last week he got him- 
self a brain trust. Rainbow’s naviga- 
tor is Prof. Zenas: Bliss, Brown Univer- 
sity mathematics expert. He is also 
a skilled performer on the accordion, 
or North Sea piano, as sailors call the 
windy instrument. 
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ACME 
Roger Peacock (Top) and the Grip 
That Brought Him a Round of 62 
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STAGE: First American Festival 
Theatre Opens With “Trilby” 


Rakish roadsters and elegant town 
cars honked their way excitedly 
through the quiet streets of Woodstock, 
Ill., last week. The elite of Chicago 
and the North Shore came 600 strong 
to attend the opening of the first 
American Festival Theatre, featuring 
talent from both sides of the Atlantic. 

Festival Theatre is under the aus- 
pices of the Todd Summer School of 
the Theatre. Members of the theatre 
live in beautiful Todd School, one of 
the oldest preparatory schools for boys 
in the Middle West. Their perform- 
ances take place in the picturesque 
opera house in Woodstock. 

The drama chosen for the premiere 
was Du Maurier’s “Trilby.” Orson 
Welles, 20-year-old actor who won 
fame while on tour with Katharine 
Cornell last year, appeared as the 
bearded Svengali under whose evil 
hypnotic spell the beautiful Trilby met 
so sad a fate. Trilby was played by 
Louise Prussing. 

The real drawing cards appeared in 
the roles of Little Billie and Taffy, 
played by Michael MacLiammoir and 
Hilton Edwards respectively. These 
two men head the Dublin Gate Theatre, 
Ireland, and journeyed to Woodstock 
to participate in the festival. 

Many in the gala audience remarked 
during intermission that the real ex- 
citement would come July 26 with the 
presentation of “Hamlet.” Mr. Mac- 
Liammoir’s interpretation of this role 
has won the highest praise in England 
and Ireland for its originality of con- 
ception. 

Both Irish stars are in their early 
30’s and have had great success in 
their work at the Gate Theatre. In 
1928 they conceived the idea of a small 
art theatre in Dublin. The Abbey 
Theatre specialized in plays by Irish 
dramatists dealing with native charac- 
ters. The new producers decided to 
offer more universal fare and opened 
their season with “Peer Gynt.” Mr. 
Edwards in the title role was accorded 
an ovation that immediately put the 
unknown little theatre in the front 
ranks. 

Mr. MacLiammoir is a_ talented 
painter and does much of his own 
scenery. Mr. Edwards is not only an 
excellent actor. His genius for light- 
ing and grouping gives an arresting 
touch to any production in which he 
has a hand. 


& 
SCREEN: “La Cucaracha” Uses 


Technicolor’s Latest Process 

Old-timers in the movie world real- 
ized times had changed when they e1- 
tered the Sert Room of New York's 
fashionable Waldorf-Astoria hotel last 
week. RKO was presenting a preview 
of Pioneer Pictures’ first venture, 4 
two-reel brilliantly hued color picture 
entitled “La Cucaracha” (the Cock- 
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A Dance Inspired by the Behavior of Cockroaches, From new Technicolor Movie 


All the excited rebellion that 
greeted the early tinted films was ab- 
sent. Guests listened to soft Spanish 
music, sipped RKO cocktails, and chat- 
ted enthusiastically about the colorful 
tale of a Mexican impresario and a 
dancing girl. 


roach). 


Charles Urban, in 1908, caused a 
near riot in London, with his “Durbar 
of Delhi,” done in kinema-color. Anx- 
ious producers tried to stop the show- 
ing, so great was their fear that the 
new invention would damage their busi- 
ness. Motion Picture Patents Co. in 
America took drastic steps to keep all 
color processes out of circulation. 


Color movies were a novelty, and a 
novelty they have remained. No prac- 
tical method of photography could be 
found. Some photographers tried dye- 
ing the films; others tried a color filter 
in the projector. These were only 
fairly successful. 


Meanwhile, during the past fifteen 
years Technicolor has attacked . the 
problem in a serious scientific manner. 
Their last statement shows that $4,000,- 
000 has been spent in patent develop- 
ment and $2,500,000 on plant and equip- 
ment. Just two years ago Technicolor 
perfected its three-color process. 


Warner Brothers and Walt Disney 
were early customers, using the proc- 
ess for short musical numbers and 
“Sily Symphonies.” Other companies 
have tried it for special brilliant scenes. 
_A prism in the camera breaks the 
images into its primary colors—tred, 
yellow, and blue. Three films are taken 
at the same time, registering the three 
hues. Then they are developed and 
printed one on top of the other in about 
the Same fashion as a three-color mag- 
azine cover. Here the smallness of the 
film makes printing an exacting proc- 
ess, 

_ Films stretch indefinitely by absorb- 
ng moisture from the atmosphere. 
This problem could only be overcome 
by working in air-conditioned labora- 
tories. Heretofore, cost of production 
has made it almost prohibitive for 
regular features. A black and white 





print costs 2 cents a foot; Technicolor 
5% cents. 

Early in 1933, Merian C. Cooper, 
then executive producer of RKO, saw 
some Technicolor test work and was 
impressed by its possibilities for fea- 
ture films. Large chunks of money 
were needed. Mr. Cooper turned to 
John Hay Whitney. Mr. Whitney with 
his cousin, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney, organized a group to form Pio- 
neer Pictures, Inc., for the sole purpose 
of producing Technicolor pictures. RKO 
will do the distributing. 

Robert Edmond Jones, famous stage 
designer, was retained to apply his 
knowledge of color and its combina- 
tions. Steffi Duna and Don Alvarado 
agreed to play the leads in this experi- 
ment. 

The tones of color are varied and for 
the most part subdued. Particularly 
successful were the shades of a green- 
lined coat and a brilliant blue scarf 
worn by Miss Duna. 

Color is not the only virtue of “La 
Cucaracha.” The picture runs only 
twenty minutes, but within this short 
scope a lively tune and some excellent 
dances are introduced. 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





THE MAN WITH TWO FACES (Warner): 
Edward G. Robinson plays the lead in this 
screen version of “The Dark Tower,” 
Broadway hit by Alexander Woollcott and 
Geo. S. Kaufman. A foul fiend is murdered. 
In the play, the murderer goes free; the 
movies, conscious of their new-found mor- 
als, bring him to justice. 

THE OLD FASHIONED WAY (Paramount): 
The Great McGonigle (W. C. Fields), vet- 
eran trouper and dead beat, leads an old- 
time road show onto the rocks. Mr. 
Fields is the only laugh in the show. 


WHOM THE GODS DESTROY (Columbia): 
A sinking ship, hysterical mob of terror- 
stricken passengers cause Walter Connolly 
to indulge in a moment’s cowardice. There- 
after, he portrays, with touching pathos, 
a man banished by his own shame from 
friends and family. 

STAMBOUL QUEST (MGM): A thrilling tale 
of espionage around the Dardanelles is 
presented with Myrna Loy in her first 
starring role. As Helena Bohlen, German 
spy, she successfully portrays most of the 
emotions from hate to melancholia. Lionel 
Atwill adds grim reality as Von Sturm, a 

German military chief. 





The title is taken from an old Mexi- 
can barrack song, originating about 
1913. Revolutionary soldiers fighting 
against Victoriano Huerta made fun of 
their general, Carranza. In the song 
they bragged, “with the whiskers of 
Carranza, we’re going to stuff a pillow 
on which the bandit Pancho Villa may 
sleep his siesta.”” The chorus nonsensi- 
cally goes on to describe a cockroach 
who craves marihuana (dope). 


MOVIE STORM: “Return of the Terror” 


Has Realistic Imitation of Nature 


Rain is still water in the movies, 
but fog has been changed to vaporized 
glycerine and charcoal smoke mixed 
with gum. In the “Return of the Ter- 
ror,” released last week, Warner 
Brothers produced one of the finest 
fake storms of recent years. 

A heavy rain lashes terrified exec- 
utives of an insane asylum as they 
madly chase a maniac through the in- 
stitution’s grounds. Wind-blown bushes 
and the pelting shower look surpris- 
ingly real. 

The whole scene was quietly played 
on a 160-by-280-foot sound stage. Ac- 
tual thunder, recorded in California 
mountains, was introduced. Simulated 
lightning flashed. 

The stage roof, except that over the 
asylum, was piped criss-cross with 
sprinklers, connected by an adjustable 
pet-cock with the studio water system. 
“Rain” could be made to fall anywhere. 
Cameras and players could be kept dry 
in most of the shots. 

For the first time in movie history 
winds blow soundlessly in this thrill- 
ing mystery play, in which Mary Astor 
and John Halliday take leading roles. 

Strong breezes have long been the 
nightmare of producers. Wind machines 
with any appreciable blowing capacity 
made an airplane-like roar which the 
delicate mike recorded as a deafening 
racket. 

Warners at last perfected a noise- 
less machine with a silent electric 
motor. 
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Released From Devil’s Island: Charles Ullmo Arrives 
in Paris After Serving 26 Years of a Life Sentence 
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Trial Balloon in South Dakota: Checking the Air Collapse on the Thames: Finish 4 
Currents in Preparation for Trip to the Stratosphere Won by the Leander Club Crew (5 
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WIDE WORLD 
. Street Patrol in Amsterdam 
pd Paving Bricks as Weapons 
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be in the Royal Henley Regatta, Joseph W. Harriman (Top), Former New York Banker, Enters Prison 
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THE ARTS 
MUSIC: Oboe-Trombone Problem 
Solved by St. Louis Symphony 





Members of the St. Louis Musicians 
Union were piqued. The 54-year-old 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra an- 
nounced last month there were no first 
oboe or first- trombone players in the 
city good enough for the symphony. 
The orchestra found musicians else- 
where; the union refused to permit em- 
ployment of this out-of-town talent. 

George Dasch came to St. Louis from 
the national office of the American 
Federation of Musicians and approved 
two local players. The Symphony So- 
ciety said the players were incompetent 
and, annoyed by such persistence, sent 
notices to all orchestra members: There 
would be no concerts next season. 

Subdued musicians considered local 
loyalty in another fight. A siege of 
unemployment was not enticing. The 
union capitulated, and 78 musicians 
breathed more freely as they signed 
new contracts. 

The society’s executive committee 
bustled about re-making plans for the 
coming season. With peace once more 
in the ranks, plans were announced last 
week to open the season Nov. 2 with 
two subscription series of eighteen con- 
certs on Fridays and Saturdays, sweet 
sounds coming once more from oboes 
and trombones. 


“EMPEROR” BLEDSOE: “Jones” Is 
Interpreted by Negro Opera Singer 


For one evening last week superb 
Negro musical talent thrilled an audi- 
ence, then vanished—temporarily. The 
Aeolian Opera Association, a group of 
100 colored singers under the direction 
of Aldo Franchetti, presented the opera 
version of Eugene O’Neill’s “Emperor 
Jones,” with music by Louis Gruen- 
berg, at New York’s Mecca Auditor- 
ium. “Cavalleria Rusticana” was sung 
as a curtain-raiser. 

Eager music lovers bought tickets 
for future performances. Abruptly, 
the whole thing was canceled—pre- 
sumably because the orchestra leader, 
Aldo Franchetti, was ill. Word now 
comes from the sponsor, Peter Crea- 
tore, that the company will open short- 
ly on Broadway. 

The single performance was an artis- 
tic success. Jules Bledsoe, massive 
Negro baritone, took the Jones role, 
first played at the Metropolitan Opera 
two seasons ago by Lawrence Tibbett. 
Mr. Bledsoe made dramatic use of his 
powerful voice. All the savagery, hu- 
mor, and terror of Gruenberg’s music 
was emphasized. 

The colored singer returned last 
Spring from a triumphant season in 
Holland. He was a member of the 
Royal Italian Opera of Holland and 
sang the Jones role in Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, -and at The Hague. The 
settings for the American production 
were the ones used in Holland. 

Jules Bledsoe was born in Waco, 
Texas, 34 years ago. His father was a 


teacher, his grandfather a preacher. 
Educated in Bishop College, Marshall, 
Texas, he graduated in 1918 with two 
degrees—Bachelor of Arts, and Music. 
Medicine caught his fancy, and he spent 
three years at Columbia University 
taking a pre-medical course. 

During this time he studied voice 
under Claude Warford, and made his 
debut in a recital at Aeolian Hall in 
1924. Sol Hura, an impresario, at last 
prevailed upon Mr. Bledsoe to give up 
all thought of medicine. 

His first important role was that of 
the Voodoo King in Laurence Stalling’s 
operetta, “Deep River,” produced in 
New York in 1926. Since then he has 
sung in “Show Boat,” and, three years 
ago, in concert abroad. He sang the 





Jules Bledsoe as Emperor Jones 
in the O’Neill-Gruenberg Opera 


following year with the Cleveland Opera 
Co. Mr. Bledsoe is proud of being the 
first Negro to sing with an American 
grand opera company. 

At this time he had his first disagree- 
ment with Paul Robeson. Mr. Robeson 
stated that it was ridiculous and im- 
possible for Negroes to try to sing 
opera. Colored singers were really 
only capable of spirituals, Mr. Bledsoe 
countered that this was untrue and un- 
called-for. 

“After all,” he said, “there are better 
spirituals in the cornfields, anyway. 
Neither Robeson nor I nor anyone up 
North could ever be as good at spirit- 
uals as they are.” 
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NEWSCASTERS: Public 
More Press Reports by Radio 


W ants 


“How do you like what our air waves 
are saying these days?” asked Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co. of 17,659 studio 
visitors. 

“Oh, very well indeed,” replied the 
visitors, “with one or two exceptions, 

“You give us plenty of dance music, 
our favorite air fare; and just about 
enough comedy skits and comedians, 
our second choice. 

“We could do with about half the 
drama and mystery you’re supplying. 
Our fourth choice, symphonic music, is 
fine, but you’re doing quite enough of 
it. 

“The one thing we could stand about 
six times as much of as we’re getting 
is news broadcasts.” 

“Thank you very much,” said NBC. 

Last week NBC officials pondered the 
summary of the visitors’ 140,000 an- 
swers, given over a period of three 
months. Not conclusive, but indicative 
of listener preference, they thought. 

One reason listeners are not getting 
as much newscasting as they want is 
that the radio-press truce agreement 
prohibits broadcasting of news less 
than 24 hours old—except for two spot 
news bulletin periods supplied daily by 
the press. 

This has left Lowell Thomas, Edwin 
C. Hill, Boake Carter, John B. Ken- 
nedy, and other famous newscasters 
hard put to it for something to talk 
about. 

Hill even grumbles about it in his 
broadcasts. Immaculate, “the best 
dressed newspaper man in New York,” 
Mr. Hill enters the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s studio for his regu- 
lar Monday night talk at 7:15 p. m. 
E.S.T. Tall, gray-haired, he is about 
50. He wears a black silk ribbon fiut- 
tering from pince-nez. Ever since he 
left his boyhood home in Aurora, Ind, 
Mr. Hill has been a demon reporter. 
Now he is sponsored by Barbasol Shav- 
ing Cream. 

Lowell Thomas, Sunoco Gasoline’s 
globe trotter, suffers from a dread of 
small places. He broadcasts every 
week-day evening except Saturday at 
5:45 E.S.T., via NBC-WJZ, from 24 
studio in Radio City, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, N. Y. 

The genial, smiling Mr. Thomas 
learned to love the wide open spaces 
in Cripple Creek, Col., where he was 
born 41 years ago, and where as a boy 
he heard gold miners talk about the 
Klondike rush. 

Just re-signed by his Philco sponsors, 
Boake Carter is working through the 


Summer without a vacation. He is 
heard each week-day night except 
Saturday at 6:45 E.S.T. over the 


Columbia network. Carter is a Rus 
sian-born Englishman, another wander- 
er in far lands. He crashed three 
times in the first ten days he was 4 
member of the British Royal Air Forct 
during the war. He dabbled in oi 
wells in Mexico before he wound up 4 
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a newscaster for The Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 

Carter’s hobby is portrait painting, 
and he has done about 100, some of 
which have been shown in Philadelphia 
exhibitions. He is also a good cook. 

Aside from these favorites, there is 
the weekly five-minute talk by John 
B. Kennedy via NBC-WJZ, Wednesday 
evenings at 9:30 E.S.T. Kennedy, 
whose deep, sonorous voice on the radio 
gives listeners the impression he is a 
big man, is short, hawk-nosed, and 
sharp-eyed. A Napoleonic lock of black 
hair usually dangles down his forehead. 


One other well known broadcaster, 
the roving H. V. Kaltenborn of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, is ready to 
proadcast from Russia, where he is 
vacationing, if Columbia Broadcasting 
System gives him the hook-up. Kalten- 
porn is another confirmed world-wan- 
derer. He ran away from his home in 
Milwaukee as a little boy and toured 
the world on 10 cents a day for years. 
He still wants passionately to be every- 
where at once and see and hear every- 
thing that’s going on. 





BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M, 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
d Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
han Daylight Saving Time. 

JULY 21: DON BESTOR: His orchestra. Jazz 

music at its best under the baton of an 
unusually intelligent maestro. 6:30 E.T.; 
5:30 C.T.; 4:30 M.T.; 3:30 P.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 
WALTER HUSTON: Special dramatic 
sketch with Nan Sutherland, his wife. 
Broadcast will come from Central City, 
Col., as part of an annual festival held in 
this famous mining town. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 
C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

JULY 22: INTERNATIONAL BROADCAST: 
From Berlin. Ernst Wilhelmy, Ludwig 
Ruth, Ernst Groh, Rose Seegers are popu- 
lar German artists who will be heard on 
this short-wave program. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 
C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

JULY 23: JOE COOK: Popular comedian, who 
is climbing radio scales so high that he 
postponed his motion picture contract in 
order to devote time exclusively to ether 
waves. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 
5:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

JULY 24: VIVIENNE SEGAL: Pleasant so- 

prano in a dependable program of light 
music, Abe Lyman’s orchestra and Oliver 
Smith, tenor, round out show. 7:30 E.T.; 
6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. COLUM- 
BIA, 
TABLOID OPERETTAS: A group of fine 
singers and a splendid orchestra keep peo- 
ple near a loud-speaker when they are on 
the air. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 
6:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF., 

JULY 25: PHILADELPHIA CITY SYM- 

PHONY: Orchestra of 100 pieces. 6:30 
E.T.; 5:30 C.T.; 4:30 M.T.; 3:30 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF, 
GUY LOMBARDO: His orchestra featured 
on a new sponsored program. Sweet music 
in a distinctive style. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 
7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

J LY 26: WALTER B. PITKIN: America’s 
big up-and-at-’em man in a fifteen-minute 
pep talk, 7:15 E.T.; 6:15 C.T.; 5:15 M.T.; 
4:15 P.T. COLUMBIA, 

SHOWBOAT: Hour program featuring 
Lanny Ross, present idol of female fans, 
Annette Hanshaw, a good blues singer, 
Charles Winninger, and a large cast of 
Singers and musicians. 8:00 E.T.; 

C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

JULY 27: “FATS” WALLER: Torrid singer 
with an intimate, vigorous style. Colum- 
bia’s salesmen are trying to sell him to 
sponsors this Fall. 8:15 E.T.; 7:15 C.T.; 
6:15 M.T.; 5:15 P.T. COLUMBIA. 

JACK BENNY: Droll buffoon, who usually 
has a studio audience making more noise 
than the artists. Don Bestor’s band will 
soon return, and then the program will 
be one of the best of its kind. 9:30 E.T.; 


8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF, 
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Edwin C. Hill, Who Grumbles When 
Radio News Is 24 Hours Old 
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Boake Carter, British Aviator, 
Portrait Painter, and Newscaster 
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H. V. Kaltenborn, the one News Commentator Who Is Permit- 
ted to Speak “Ad Lib” (Without First Preparing Script) 
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John B. Kennedy: A Deep Voice and 
a Napoleonic Lock on His Forehead 
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Lowell Thomas, Globe Trotter, 
Who Has a Dread of Small Places 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Cardinal Hayes: “Gladly Would 
the Church Bless the Screen...” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Diana Wynyard: “Could the Movies 
Make ‘The Five Little Peppers’?” 





RELIGION 





FILM BOYCOTT: Battle Rages 
As Holiywood’s Friends Rally 


Pope Pius last week sent his “special 
blessing and the strongest encourage- 
ment” to those fighting against inde- 
cent films. 

In spite of this dire news, Hollywood 
recovered some of its jauntiness. Af- 
ter weathering a month-long hurricane 
of abuse from all parts of the world, 
it heard voices of some friends last 
week and it cheered up. 

The best news came from New York. 
Led by I. Robert Broder, an attorney 
and until a year ago on RKO’s legal 
staff, The Association for the Preserva- 
tion of the Freedom of the Stage and 
Screen was formed. 

The association agrees with the 
churches up to a certain point, but it 
fears if the present campaign is car- 
ried to extremes it will result in boot- 
legged films which will be far worse 
than any ever publicly shown now. The 
group pledges “intelligent opposition” 
to restrictions asked by the churches, 
and urges “entertaining films in good 
taste and of adult standard.” 


Criticism: Dr. Charles F. Potter, 
Humanist leader in New York, issued 
a whacking statement against the 
churches’ fight on films. He said that 
since only 40 per cent of this country’s 
population has any religious affiliation, 
church groups have no right to pose as 
moral censors for the rest of the peo- 
ple. “The moving picture people,” he 
suggested, “‘should retaliate by filming 
a realistic dramatization of the ‘Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine.’ Better still, 
let them put the Old Testament sto- 
ries into the films.” 

Dr. Potter said he was sorry Ru- 
dolph Valentino is dead. He would 
have made a fine St. Augustine. He 
thought Mae West could play Bath- 
sheba admirably. He realized his plan 
would perhaps be difficult, as “most 
movie actresses are too moral to be 
willing to act the parts of the Old Tes- 
tament heroines.” 

More good news from New York was 
the text of Cardinal Hayes’s pastoral 
letter read in all his churches last Sun- 
day. His Eminence did not imitate 
his brother-Cardinal in Philadelphia 
and clap a boycott on all theatres. 


Instead, in temperate language, he 
talked like a father to an erring child. 
He deeply regretted the “evil character 
and shocking debasement of many mo- 
tion pictures,’”’ but he hoped the indus- 
try would purge itself of sin. When 
that happened, he promised, “gladly 
would the church bless the screen.’’ His 
letter was filled with hope that the 
present crusade would result in a re- 
naissance in the movies. He did ask 
his priests to enroll their people in the 
Legion of Decency—but not until Oc- 
tober. 

For the first time Hollywood de- 
scribed a. churchman’s pronouncement 
in the present campaign as “fair’’ and 
“cheering.” Many movie men re- 


marked that “The Cardinal of Charity” 
deserved his name. 

Non-churchmen warned that what 
began as a well-intentioned movement 
might turn into a fanatic orgy against 
not only the films but the radio and 
literature. The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union issued a strong warning. 


Variety, theatrical weekly, dropping 
its odd jargon—‘“the bawdy pix’”—and 
speaking in literate English everyone 
could understand, had a full page edi- 
torial on this suspected danger. It 
urged churches not to press too hard. 
It stated that the power of religion has 
been effectively demonstrated and that 
the film industry knows it. “What 
more is to be gained by the hounding,” 
it asks, “until Hollywood has had an 
opportunity to demonstrate what it is 
going to do?” 


AcTion: Last week Hollywood was 
demonstrating so everyone could see. 
Block-booking—by which an exhibitor 
is forced to show poor films of a com- 
pany in order to get the good ones— 
was revoked by the ten largest distrib- 
uting units. Any theatre owner may 
cancel a contract made prior to July 
15 for any film against which “there 
is a genuine. objection on moral 
grounds.” 

The Hays office announced this as 
“the biggest thing that has happened 
in the film industry in ten years.” The 
producers added that such cancellations 
may cost them as much as $10,000,000 

Will Hays, on whose thin shoulders 
has fallen most of the abuse heaved at 
Hollywood, was made a General on the 
staff of Gov. Ruby Laffoon of Ken- 
tucky. Mae West, who is a Colonel on 
the staff, will now have to salute him. 
Mr. Hays continued to keep himself 
obscure, emerging only to deny that he 
would resign his $150,000-a-year job 
and to say that while he did not “re- 
sent” the criticism hurled at him, some 
of it “may be unjustified.” 

In the limelight, purposely forsaken 
by Mr. Hays, stands Joseph I. Breen, 
one-man jury of forthcoming films. 
Last week he viewed nearly 50 new 
movies. He passed 31, requested some 
changes in others, “which production 
heads immediately ordered,” and said 
that one film would be “completely re- 
made” because “the costumes of the 
star might be considered offensive.” 


Reaction: That Hollywood was 
feeling perkier was indicated by Diana 
Wynyard as she sailed for England on 
the Aquitania last week. She won- 
dered, with a sly wink, what her roles 
under the new morals code would be. 
“Could they script ‘The Five Little Pep- 
pers’?” she asked demurely. 

Then she became solemn. ‘Serious- 
ly,” she said with a trace of tears in 
her eyes, “as an artist I am actually 
alarmed ... What on earth do you 
suppose could have started it? .. . Be 
fore I left Hollywood I heard they had 
been forced to cut from a film a scene 
showing a mother knitting garments 
. . . Goodness gracious, if maternity is 
an indecent thing, why it’s time we @ll 
went back to our lily pads, storks, and 
Mother Goose.” 
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Ready for Rival Flights to Alaska: The Arm 
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ALASKA FLIGHTS: Both Army 
And Navy Poised for Long Hop 







If the bitter, blood-letting, long- 
shoremen’s strike chafing the Pacific 
Coast (see page 3) does not hold back 
supply ships, two spectacular service 
flights should get under way this week. 
Twelve naval sea patrol planes planned 
to zoom off San Diego harbor. The 
planes are Martin patrols, similar to 
those flown to Hawaii last year. After 
courteously circling home port once 
they planned to sweep up the coast and 
pause briefly at San Francisco. Then 
they will head 1,800 miles north to 
bear-infested Kodiak Island, and final- 
ly reach Dutch Harbor, Alaska. 

Meanwhile, an even more spectacular 
flight was in preparation at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. Army men preened 
and primed ten new Martin B 10s, 
equipped with 550-horsepower Wright 
cyclone motors. These great, bat-like 
bombers, swiftest and most potent 
fighting machines yet built, are sched- 
uled to test their fledgling wings on 
another Alaska trip. 

The twenty officers and ten enlisted 
men planned to fly first to Washington 
for official blessings. Then, with re- 
tractable landing gears pulled into the 
planes’ bottoms to cut wind resistance, 
they will streak toward Minneapolis, 
952 miles away. Canadian stops are 
planned at Winnipeg, Regina, Edmon- 
ton, Prince George, and White Horse, 
before the final jump to Fairbanks. 

The test will be the most grueling the 
army has yet given its new planes. 
Supposed to carry a full bomb load of 
2,400 pounds each, the 220-mile-an- 
hour ships will have a stiff final ex- 
amination in long-range work. Previ- 
ous tests with the 48 Martins the Air 
Corps has already bought were so satis- 
factory that the army last month or- 
dered 81 more—to cost $3,195,450. 

The meaning of the massing of aerial 
strength in Alaska puzzled many last 
week. Admitting the tremendous 
strategic imfportance of Alaska in a 
Pacific war, army men insisted their 
flight was merely a long-range bombing 
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test and Navy men claimed their trip 
was only a routine maneuver. 

Meanwhile observers dug deeper for 
reasons. The army flight they ex- 
plained as an Air Corps effort to regain 
prestige lost in the air-mail upset and 
subsequent Congressional investiga- 
tions. A fast, headline-grabbing flight 
would put to rest public fears about the 
nation’s flying soldiers. 

The navy’s aerial junket was ex- 
plained by the sweet taste left in high 
naval men’s mouths by the growing 
list of spectacular, successful mass 
flights already to their credit. 

Whatever the causes and whatever 
the results, the two 7,000-odd mile mass 
flights should give the fighting forces 
valuable publicity, which, in turn, 
should help them get bigger and bet- 
ter appropriations for their air serv- 
ices. 

In the cabin of the Martin B 10 that 
will lead the army’s Alaska parade 
will be Lt. Col. Henry H. Arnold, the 
flight’s commander. One of the ser- 
vice’s most experienced flight officers 
and commander of March Field at Riv- 
erside, Calif., he will have three Majors, 
four Captains, eight First Lieutenants, 
and four Second Lieutenants under him 
as well as the ten enlisted men. 

Riding the navy’s lead flying boat 
and commanding the squadron will be 
Lt. Comdr. James M. Shoemaker. The 
actual boss of the whole flight, Rear 
Admiral Alfred W. Johnson, will trail 
behind, aboard the Wright, flagship of 
his Pacific aircraft Base Force. 


AIR COMMUTING: 20 Minutes, 


Summer Homes to Wall Street 


Prior to 1932 Richard Farnsworth 
Hoyt, board chairman of Curtiss- 
Wright, used to skip down Long Is- 
land Sound and through the brackish 
East River to his Wall Street office in 
a speedboat. Then the hurried Mr. 
Hoyt, 46 last fortnight, took up sea- 
plane commutation. 

Each morning his pilot, Stanley 
Jacques, met him on the Sound near 
his Lloyd’s Neck home and together 
they zoomed to Wall Street in eighteen 
minutes. 


y From Dayton, Ohio; the 









WIDE WORLD 


Navy From San Diego, Calif 


Now Mr. Hoyt has another idea. Last 
week he announced that New York and 
Surburban Airlines, of which he is 
board chairman, would run daily Long 
Island trips for commuters. 

Using a Bellanca Airbus, Stanley 
Jacques will take off from Oyster Bay 
at 8:40 A. M. Wall Street will be 
reached in twenty minutes. The train- 
subway trip takes an hour. Once he 
has landed his passengers the pilot will 
scoot back to smart Glen Cove for 
another load of time-saving commuters. 
Then one stop to pick up his employer 
at Port Washington, and the last in- 
bound flight of the day arrives just 
before the ticker-tape starts its daily 
fluctuations. Homeward hops will be 
made in the afternoon at 4:15 and 5:15. 

Season commutation tickets will cost 
$350, monthly $150, and single trips, $4. 

While new to New Yorkers such a 
shuttle service is old to Californians 
who fly to work each morning from 
Oakland to San Francisco. The New 
York air ferry was made possible by 
Federal Emergency Relief funds which 
built the commercial, heavy-duty 165- 
ton landing stage tied up at Wall 
Street. 

The giant steel and wood 80-by-55 
terminal will cost $35,000 and should 
be finished late this week. Meanwhile 
the service which started last Monday, 
used temporary landing facilities. 

The landing platform will rest on two 
steel drums, one of which is submer- 
sible. When a port in the front drum 
is opened and water is allowed to en- 
ter, the platform will sink to make any 
kind of “beach” desired. 

Seaplanes will taxi up over the sub- 
merged part of the dock until pontoons 
rest on a. 45-foot turntable. An elec- 
tric winch will then wheel the turntable 
about and lift the plane out of the 
water. 

The expensive project is largely the 
work of New York’s air-minded Mayor 
La Guardia. Explosively enthusiastic, 
he is planning other air docks for the 
city’s long waterfront. On the Wall 
Street one, he is charging New York 
and Suburban Airlines 20 per cent of 
their gross intake. To lure rich com- 
muters to his proposed dock, the Mayor 
will provide fuel tanks, waiting rooms, 
and parking space for 30 seaplanes. 
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NEW MAGAZINE: Textiles and 
Leather Adorn “Fashions Art” 


Last Saturday Western Union boys 
throughout the country trotted into ad- 
vertising agencies and offices of de- 
partment store presidents, managers 
and buyers. Before going home to sup- 
per that night they had delivered 12,000 
copies of an elegant and expensive new 
magazine—Fashions Art. 

About the size of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Fashions Art is printed on 
rag paper, uses color lavishly, and il- 
lustrates both ads and articles with 
swatches of textiles and leather. Aimed 
primarily at the expensive women’s 
wear trade, the new magazine hopes 
one day to take in the whole field of 
“industry’s master’’—fashion. 

Then it will tell automobile-makers 
about fashions in fenders and pharma- 
cists about vogues in pill boxes. 

Fashions Art’s first issue gives read- 
ers articles about such French clothes 
designers as Mmes’ Lanvin and Schia- 
parelli, Captain Molyneux, and MM. 
Lelong and Gaston. Other articles cov- 
er velvets, woolens, rayons, and furs, 
and how they should be used to make 
the woman buyer buy. 

The publisher is Weil, McGinniss & 
Sloman, Inc., a firm which grew rich 
selling syndicated ads of R. H. Macy 
& Co. and Marshall Field & Co. to 
smaller department stores which could 
not afford large staffs of artists and 
copy-writers. 

For editor they selected Mrs. Dessie 
M. Barr, well known to the clothing 
trade through association with Arnold 
Constable and John Wanamaker in 
New York. The Emporium in San 
Francisco, and Stix, Baer & Fuller in 
St. Louis. 

Personable and middle-aged, Mrs. 
Barr practices what she preaches and 
dresses in the best her Paris couturier 
friends have to offer. At her Park 
Avenue home in New York she lives 
with her husband and daughter. She 
Says she doesn’t allow her career to 
poach on home life. 

When nearly ready to distribute her 
expensive ($1.50 a copy) new mag- 
azine, she found the leather and tex- 
tile samples on many pages would keep 
it out of the mails. There is a post- 
office ruling that no second-class mat- 
ter may carry samples of merchandise. 
The American Railway Express and 
Western Union solved her ~roblem. 


IVY LEE: An Extraordinary Press 
Agent Gives Advice to Nazis 


When New York City editors want 
a story on John D. Rockefeller Jr., Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler, Charles M. Schwab, or 
the Guggenheims, they know what they 
must do. They must call Whitehall 
4-8601. It is the telephone of Ivy Led- 
better Lee, press agent extraordinary. 

Mr. Lee has handled publicity ac- 
counts for the Polish Government, Har- 
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Ivy Lee, Whose Formula Is: “Take 
the Public Into Your Confidence” 


vard University, the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and John W. Davis. Last week 
when editors learned that Ivy Lee was 
publicizing Germany's great dye, ni- 
trate, and chemical trust (Interessenge- 
meinschaft Farbenindustrie), and in- 
directly the Nazi government, they 
made big black headlines of the fact. 

This and a score of other Nazi facts 
were cajoled or bludgeoned out of wit- 
nesses who paraded through the colon- 
naded corridor of the New York Bar 
Association Building last week. The 
witnesses appeared before the House’s 
Subcommittee of the Select Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Since the suave and polished Mr. Lee 
was vacationing and taking the cure 
at Baden, Germany, committeemen had 
to content themselves with reading to 
the press statements he made last May 
before a secret session. 

Some news-making Lee facts: 


©The annual retainer paid him by I. 
G. F. was $25,000. For this sum he 
was to advise his clients on Jews, debts, 
and armaments. 


®Jews: “I... told them that they 
ceuld never in the world get the Amer- 
ican people reconciled to their treat- 
ment of the Jews .. . that anything 
that savored of Nazi propaganda in 
this country was a mistake...” — 


© Armaments: The fee firm, following 
its old formula of “taking the public 


into your confidence,” recommended 
that the German Armaments Commis- 
sioner, Joachim von Ribbentrop, pay a 
friendly call on President Roosevelt. 
It was suggested that while he was in 
the United States he should make high- 
ly publicized speeches before The For- 
eign Policy Association and The Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. 

A long memo was added mapping out 
the course these friendly talks and lec- 
tures should take. “The National So- 
cialist government,” it said, “has re- 
peatedly proclaimed its sincere desire 
for international peace... It should 
be clearly understood that the German 
people have not been asking for arms, 
but for equality of rights ... This 
principle . . . has been the basis of... 
negotiations with other nations. Speci- 
fically Germany wants an army of 
300,000 effectives for the defense of its 
long frontiers...” Then came a wel- 
ter of facts and figures on guns, war 
planes, and tanks which brought out 
Germany’s weakness. 


To give the Reich’s side of the Saar 
Basin dispute, soon to be settled by 
plebiscite, Mr. Lee suggested that for- 
mer Chancellor von Papen talk to the 
United States by radio and that he 
write articles for American magazines. 


® Press: To make sure that American 
correspondents in Germany had the 
proper attitude, Mr. Lee suggested that 
Nazi chiefs “establish closer relation- 
ships . . . with correspondents and see 
to it that authoritative utterances of 
responsible Germans inerpreting Ger- 
man policy should be given the widest 
publicity .. .” 

Although none of this was particu- 
larly shocking, it served to throw light 
on the inner workings of a great mod- 
ern publicity organization. 

Ivy Lee and his new partner, T. J. 
Ross, never pepper newspapers with 
mimeographed publicity releases. Work- 
ing behind the scenes, they write news- 
making and public-impressing speeches 
for their clients. Thus their publicity 
enters the papers through “legitimate” 
channels as “news.” 


That the formula has been success- 
ful is attested by two things: Lee in- 
come is estimated at $500,000 a year. 
In a few years he has changed public 
opinion of John D. Rockefeller Sr. 
Once regarded as the personification 
and evil genius of predatory wealth, 
Rockefeller has come to be considered 
a genial philanthropist. 

The Ivy Lee who accomplishes such 
miracles and who celebrated his fifty- 
seventh birthday in the Baden baths 
Monday was born in Cedartown, Ga. 
His father, a Southern Methodist 
preacher, scraped enough dollars to- 
gether to send his son to Emory Col- 
lege and then to Princeton. 


Finishing Princeton with the class 
of ’98, Ivy Lee went to Harvard Law 
School. Broke, he left the calm of the 
Cambridge elms before graduation, for 
the noisy and messy city room of 
Hearst’s New York Morning Journal. 
Working there and, later, on The Post 
and The Times, he showed none of the 
typical reporter’s skepticism. Ivy Lee 
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believed that great men were good men. 

After deserting journalism, he got 
his first great publicity job—with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He shocked 
his clients when he asked them to stop 
throwing reporters out and to start 
telling their story simply and calmly to 
the public. 

This scheme worked so beautifully 
that in 1914, when the Rockefellers 
were being plagued by a gory strike of 
their Colorado Fuel and Iron employes, 
they immediately thought of earnest 
Ivy Lee. A score of strikers had been 
killed, and public sentiment was run- 
ning high. Mr. Lee thought he knew 
how to make the company more pop- 
ular, and as “a contribution to the 
general public situation,” the Rocke- 
fellers gave him a $1,000-a-month re- 
tainer. 

Immediately there began a parade 
of big industrialists who had been too 
busy making money to bother about 
what the public thought of them. As 
the clients multiplied, Ivy Lee and his 
15 Broad Street office took on almost 
legendary proportions. 

Mr. Lee, soft-spoken and urbane, 
lives quietly in his Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment. He reads omnivorously and at- 
taches an almost religious mysticism to 
his work. He loves the great and big 
things money will buy. His own par- 
ticular adoration is cathedrals, which 
Henry Pringle dubbed “a taste acquired 
like that for olives, since at first they 
bored him.” On his office walls hang 
tinted etchings of Amiens and Rheims, 
Westminster, and Burgos. His home 
has still others. 


He has two sons, both of whom work 
for him, and one daughter. The tale 
of his eldest son, James Wildman 
(Jimmy) Lee, is a success story 
equaled only by that of Ivy Lee him- 
self. Graduating from Princeton in 
1929, he was making $5,824 a year by 
1931. The next year his salary was 
upped to $26,965. Last year, working 
in the Berlin office, he made $33,334. 


The most striking feature of the Lee 
offices, no more elaborate than those 
of any conservative business house, is 
the photograph gallery. Plastered to 
the walls like bathroom tiles, identified 
by brass plates, and inscribed to Ivy 
Lee are photographs of Henry P. Davi- 
son, Jerome Kern, Owen D. Young, 
Irving Berlin, Hjalmar Schacht, Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, E. H. Sothern, Clar- 
ence Mackay, Viscount Matsudaira, and 
scores of others. 


In his own office, with its three or 
four hundred books, its dictaphone, 
desk, and single oriental rug, Mr. Lee 
smiles at city editors who charge him 
with “routinizing” news and who call 
him “Poison Ivy” and “The Corpora- 
tion Dog Robber.” He likes to point 
out that he has asked them to suppress 
only one piece of news—that of the 
late George F. Baker’s $5,000,000 gift 
to Harvard. 


Lee was afraid it would stop other 
gifts. If they care to print John D. 
Rockefeller Sr.’s birthday statements 
and Charles M. Schwab’s perennial 
Prosperity talks, that is the editors’ af- 
fair, not Ivy Lee’s. 
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TESLA: Inventor Has Scheme for 
Dealing Out Death Wholesale 


Each year when New York newspa- 
per editors look in their date books un- 
der July 10 and see that it is Nikola 
Tesla’s birthday, they know the aged 
inventor will have a startling story for 
them. Last week he was 78 and re- 
porters met him at the Hotel New 
Yorker. 

Dr. Tesla’s announcements are gen- 
erally aimed at peace and happiness, 
but this year, he told of death and de- 
struction. He had devised, he said, an 
invisible death ray capable of shoot- 
ing 10,000 planes from the air 250 miles 
away from his apparatus. An army of 
1,000,000 men trying to cross a nation’s 
border would be struck dead instan- 
taneously by his bizarre invention. 

The equipment would consist of vast 
electrical generating stations set up 
along a country’s boundaries. The cur- 
rent they produced would be shot from 
modified vacuum tubes. Energized par- 
ticles from the gun would cut a de- 
structive swath. The whole Tesla 
scheme smacked of the popular scien- 
tific magazines. Such, however, is not 
true of early Tesla work. 

Born at Smiljan Lika, Croatia, the 
son of a Greek clergyman, Nikola Tesla 
came to the United States in 1884. In- 
terested in electrical research he gra- 
vitated into Thomas A. Edison’s shop. 
The two always worked on different 
tacks and fought violently. 

The chief bone of contention was 


what kind of current the world should 
use. Edison was for direct, Tesla for 
alternating. The tall man with the V- 
shaped, bony face pointed out that al- 
ternating current could be transmitted 
100 times as far as direct. Working 
like a Trojan he finally devised the ma- 
chinery without which today’s high 
tension transmission would be impos- 
sible. 

The Tesla coil—the electric trans- 
former—was the contrivance that 
made possible the web of high-voltage 
wires that criss-cross the country. He 
also invented an alternating current 
generator and an induction motor. 
Before he was 40, he sold many of his 
patents to Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. If he had held 
them, they doubtless would have made 
him very wealthy. 

In recent years Dr. Tesla has in- 
vented little of immediate practical im- 
portance. Contenting himself largely 
with mental instead of laboratory work, 
he lived for years on the bounty of 
such men as J. Pierpont Morgan, the 
elder, John Jacob Astor, and the John 
Hayes Hammonds, Junior and Senior. 

Wearing morning clothes at all times 
of the day, the aged man skips from 
one New York hotel to the next. 

Living at the old Waldorf-Astoria, 
he was untroubled by the fact that he 
had a back bill of $10,000. An ac- 
complished gourmet, he once took a few 
guests to the dining room and ordered 
not salmon steaks but a whole salmon. 
When a waiter struggled to the table 
with it, he ordered it back to the kitch- 
en with a disdainful wave of the hand. 
It had not been skinned. 
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Mrs. Carolyn Lockwood Returns 
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Born: Twin boys to Bing Crosby and 
his actress wife, Dixie Lee, Friday, July 
13. The champion crooner is now a 
champion father—first screen star to 
have twins. 

BirtHpay: Robert Bridges, editor 
emeritus of Scribner’s, 76. Still hard- 
working literary adviser of the maga- 
zine, he is mystified by clerical attacks 
against.movies. He said: “I can’t re- 
call a single film... I’d call indecent.” 

MarrieD: Geraldine Rockefeller Mc- 
Alpin, grandniece of John D. Sr., and 
Dr. Jerome Pierce Webster, of New 
York’s Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center. Because the bride’s mother was 
gravely ill, the wedding took place at her 
bedside in the Medical Center. The new 
Mrs. Webster organized and heads the 
Department of Educational Therapy at 
the Medical Center’s Babies’ Hospital. 


® Charlotte Merrill Tuttle of New York, 
daughter of former United States At- 
torney Charles H. Tuttle, to Howard 
Carter Westwood of Tecumseh, Neb. 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of New 
York motored with his wife to the Lake 
George wedding. For the past year 
Westwood, Columbia Law School grad- 
uate, has been law clerk to Supreme 
Court Justice Harlan F. Stone. His 
wife is a 1934 graduate of Columbia 
Law School, where she and her hus- 
band were on the editorial board of 
the Law Review. 

Diep: Ole Evinrude of Milwaukee, 
Norwegian inventor of the first practi- 
cal outboard motor. 

Ice cream was originally responsi- 
ble for his success. Twenty-five years 
ago in midsummer a group of young 
people picnicked on a lake island, two 
miles from shore. The day was so hot 


that Bess Cary—later Mrs. Evinrude— 
pleadingly requested ice cream. Her 
friends sneered. Evinrude, romantic- 
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He Plans to Marry When His Present Wife Obtains Reno Divorce 


ally devoted, braved five miles of sun’s 
glare in a rowboat. But on the way 
back he swore to spare himself similar 
ordeals. 

Two years later his first outboard 
motor, with 5 miles an hour maximum 
speed, was completed. In 1913 he sold 
his interest in the Evinrude Motor Co. 
for $300,000. 

Evinrude returned to business seven 
years later with a two-cylinder motor. 
The first witness of his earliest effort 
had pronounced it “a silly contraption,” 
but by 1929 his Elto Outboard Motor 
Co. was selling 2,000 outboards a year. 


® Hugh Frayne of Scranton, who 
started his career as a coal-mine break- 
er boy. Since 1901 he had been general 
organizer and New York head of the 
American Federation of Labor. A gen- 
tle man who hated strikes, he never- 
theless fought tirelessly to improve and 
standardize labor conditions. He was 
chairman of the labor division of the 
War Industries Board. 


® Cc. R. Hutchinson, treasurer of Ring- 
ling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey, who 
toured with the circus for many years 
... W. T. Gardner, Civil War veteran, 
who, unable to obtain ordinary paper, 
printed the “wallpaper edition” of the 
Vicksburg newspaper describing the 
town’s fall, July 2, 1863 ... John Win- 
ninger, owner of a dramatic stock com- 
pany and brother of Charles (Cap’n 
Henry of “Showboat” radio programs) 
. Mrs. Marah Ryan, novelist and 
authority on Indians, who lived with 
Hopis and claimed to be the only white 
woman admitted to their rites ... Dr. 
William H. Walker, chief of United 
States Chemical Service during the 
war, killed in an auto wreck in New 
Hampshire . . . Julian Hawthorne, pro- 
lific novelist, critic, and poet of San 
Francisco. He was the son of Nathaniel 
(author of “The Scarlet Letter’) and 
father of Hildegarde, who turns out 
historical novels for children. 


Divorce Sovucnut: By Mrs. Dorothy 
Madden, in Reno, to permit the ex- 





beer baron, ‘“Owney” Madden, to marry 
Agnes Demby of Hot Springs, Ark. To 
insure absolute validity of the divorce 
in all States, Madden personally testi- 
fied in Reno. 


BARRED: Eugenia Bankhead Hoyt, 
sister of Tallulah Bankhead, from her 
ex-husband’s sick room in Nice. She 
“went all the way to Europe to make 
sure he was not dying,” but Morton 
Hoyt persisted in locking himself in 
his bedroom. The Hoyts have married 
and divorced each other three times. 


ARRIVED: From an international em- 
broilment in Mediterranean Majorca, 
Mrs. Carolyn D. Lockwood. Carrying 
her ‘cello and tennis racket, she ex- 
pounded vehemently the assault charge 
which landed her husband and three 
other Americans in the island prison 
ten weeks. “Everything about it was 
grim,” she cried, “but the matron who 
looked after me was grimmest of all.” 
Mrs. Lockwood’s husband, Charles B. 
Lockwood, will return when he com- 
pletes his paintings for an Autumn ex- 
hibition. 


Sick List: Noel Coward, playwright- 
actor, London (seized with appendicitis 
while acting in his play “Conversation 
Piece’’): very ill but recovery expected. 


Beatrice Lillie, comedian and widow 
of Sir Robert Peel, New York (opera- 
tion for internal ailment): convalesc- 
ing. 

Cecil Smith, international polo player 
recently engaged to Mary Mulford Mil- 
ler of Wading River, Long Island 
(threatened blindness resulting from 
sinus infection): expects to be well by 
September. 

Duke of York, second son of King 
George, London (infected finger): con- 
fined to bed. 

Mrs. Cecil B. De Mille, wife of the 
motion-picture producer, Dover, N. J. 
(operation for stomach disorder): re 
covering. 
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NRA: Johnson’s Recovery Clean-up Would Codify 
All Firms, With Rule by Nonpartisan Commission 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Admin- 
istrator, is not going to waste any more 
time making codes to fit finicky indus- 
tries. He issued orders last week that 
would place virtually all industries 
under a blanket of codes within 30 days. 
It will change NRA from an organizing 
to an administrative agency. 

With this done, the General put ‘his 
assistants in charge, and boarded an 
airplane with his Secretary, Francis 
Robinson, for an extensive business and 
pleasure trip through the West. The 
General growled to reporters that he 
would tarry long enough at the Uni- 
versity of California, where he got an 
A.B. degree twelve years after leaving 
West Point, to receive “one of those 
posthumous Phi Beta Kappa keys,” 
which are usually reserved for college 
intelligentsia. “I earned it,” he said, 
grinning, when pressed for the reasons 
for his election to this honorary fra- 
ternity. But when he reached Berkley 
this week his address at the university 
was canceled because the police re- 
fused to give him a guard. 

His business swing through the West 
started at Waterloo, Iowa, where he 
told farmers about the benefits of NRA 
and announced that recent events in 
Germany “made me sick.” (See page 10.) 

In his latest effort to sweep all in- 
dustries into a codified family, the Gen- 
eral gave those outside the fold the 
choice of accepting a new basic code, 
formulating one of their own, or merg- 
ing with an existing code. Those which 
found none of these to their liking could 
still remain uncodified, but they took 
the chance of having a code imposed. 

The Recovery Administrator pointed 
out that 90 per cent of industry is al- 
ready covered by the 476 codes in 
force. About 260 other codes, he said, 
await final approval, and many of these 
can be run through the NRA mill 
pretty quickly. NRA officials hope that 
the remaining uncodified industries will 
cast their lot with existing codes for 
related lines. 

“This,” said General Johnson, “will 
further the long-range plan of consoli- 
dating existing codes to the lowest pos- 
sible number, probably 300 for the im- 
mediate future.” 

The new basic code, which will be 
the catch-all for those industries which 
can find no other haven, contains maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wage provi- 
sions with a blank space for the fig- 
ures. It is stipulated that they must 
be made to correspond with those in 
related codes. Child labor is banned, 
and workers are guaranteed the right 
to collective bargaining. Fair-practice 
Provisions are incorporated and an 
open-price system is established, but 
Price lists go to an impartial agency 
and minimum prices may be set by 


the Administrator only in case of emer- 
gencies, 


The special duty of quickly sweep- 
ing laggard industries under the Blue 
Eagle’s wings fell to a commission 
headed by Robert K. Straus, special 
assistant to the Administrator and son 
of Jesse L. Straus, Ambassador to 
France. He will be aided by Leon C. 
Marshall and George S. Brady, Assis- 
tant Administrators for policy. 

Contrary to previous reports, Gen- 
eral Johnson left behind but one man, 
Col. G. A. Lynch, as executive officer 
in charge of NRA during his absence. 
One of Colonel Lynch’s first orders set 
up a new NRA board which will hear 
all kinds of complaints against the op- 
eration of codes, concentrating on the 
troubles of small businesses. It can 
then make recommendations for relief 
to the Administrator. Its chairman, 
Amos J. Peaslee, New York lawyer, 
has been acting as chief of the NRA 
compliance division. 

Before leaving for the West General 
Johnson said he had advised President 
Roosevelt to place control of NRA un- 
der a nonpartisan commission. ‘For 
some time,” he said, “I have been con- 








vinced that as this thing passes into 
the administrative phase it is not prop- 
erly a one-man job.” 

The General told questioners that he 
hoped “to avoid” becoming a member 
of the new commission if it were ap- 
pointed. But he would stay with NRA 
“just as long as the President thinks 
he needs me.” 


a 
THE DOLLAR: Harrison Is Not 


Stabilizing It, Thomas Finds 


Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma 
read the newspapers, an anxious frown 
above his white eyebrows. Cables told 
of the European travels of George L. 
Harrison, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

A bearded Londoner, who looks as 
though he had stepped out of the frame 
of an Elizabethan portrait, had Mr. 
Harrison to dinner. This host was 
Montagu Norman, Governor of the 
Bank of England. Senator Thomas 
didn’t like that. 

In Basle, Switzerland, Mr. Harrison 
visited with officials of the Bank for 
International Settlements. Senator 
Thomas didn’t like that, either. When 
he read last week a cabled report that 
Mr. Harrison was in Europe trying to 
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stabilize the dollar by tying it to the 
pound, the stanch Senate inflationist 
and advocate of silver as a money base 
put his worry and dislike on paper and 
called a Western Union boy. 

The messenger carried away with 
him one of the longest non-press, pub- 
lic cables sent out of Washington in 
months. In 1,442 grieving, threaten- 
ing, statistical words, Senator Thomas 
warned Mr. Harrison in Basle “that 
any step you take toward tying our 
money in any way to any foreign 
money is a usurpation of the powers 
and prerogatives of Congress.” 

“You, Mr. Harrison,” reads one of 
the most burning passages in the ca- 
ble, “as head of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank which has exercised a 
dominating influence over the entire 
Federal Reserve System and the United 
States Treasury, led New York influ- 
ences in counseling the deflation policy 
of the Hoover administration. It was 
your personal fate through lack of un- 
derstanding of monetary forces to be 
the central figure in the world’s great- 
est, most inexcusable, and most costly 
tragedy of financial leadership.” 

Senator Thomas concluded his long- 
distance lecture protesting Mr. Harri- 
son’s “assumed authority to meddle” 
and warning that “your acts are cer- 
tain to provoke a demand for a Con- 
gressional inquiry.” 

Senator Thomas’s cablegram was 
not. for Mr. Harrison’s eyes alone. He 
released copies to newspapers, and af- 
ter the Oklahoma Senator had his day 
in print, denials came from the ad- 
ministration that Mr. Harrison’s Eu- 
ropean tour had anything to do with 
monetary pacts. Even Europe, it was 
said, knew that the New Yorker had 
no such authority. 

“He is not in the least a represent- 
ative of the Treasury,” said T. J. Cool- 
idge, Under-Secretary of the Treasury. 
“He is not acting for the State Depart- 
ment,” explained Secretary Cordell 
Hull. “He has no authority from us 
to propose stabilization,” declared Eu- 
gene Black, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Finally, a Federal Reserve messen- 
ger arrived at Senator Thomas’s office 
with Mr. Harrison’s decoded reply. The 
purpose of his trip, said the banker, 
was to discuss conditions at home and 
abroad with correspondent banks “and 
not to negotiate any arrangement about 
anything.” . 

These goings-on prompted Walter 
Lippmann to comment: “To assume 
that every time a Federal Reserve ofii- 
cial meets Mr. Montagu Norman there 
is a conspiracy against the American 
people is to carry suspicion to the point 
where it is a nervous disease.” 

The only remaining mystery to be 
cleared up is who shall pay for Sena- 
tor Thomas’s 1,442 word cablegram. 
Members of Congress have a govern- 
ment frank for official telegrams, but 
is doubtful whether this privilege ap- 
plies to cable messages. Even at the 
night cablegram rate to Basle, the mes- 
sages’s cost is about $149. If it went 
full-rate the toll would be $447.02. 
Western Union officials did not know 
whether to send the bill to the govern- 
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ment or to Senator Thomas, and the 
Senator left word with his secretary 
that if the government would not pay, 
he would. 


AIR CONDITIONING: Heat Kepi 
Out of Trains, Offices, Homes 


“Everybody talks about the weather, 
but nobody does anything about it,” 
said Mark Twain. Last week the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad did something 
about the weather for its customers, 
It ordered air conditioning for 31 
passenger cars, bringing its total of 
cars so equipped to more than 300. 
No other railroad has this number. 


EXPERIMENTS: The B. & O. has 
always been a trail blazer in keeping 
passengers cool in Summer. Far-see- 
ing B. & O. executives played with the 
idea of air conditioning back in 1884 
They fitted up a huge ice box in the 
front of a car so that the breeze cre- 
ated by the train’s motion would carry 
chilled air to perspiring travelers. The 
experiment didn’t work very well. In 
1906 they tried again, equipping a din- 
ing car on a trip from Philadelphia to 
Chicago with another ice cooling sys- 
tem. This too was found impractical. 

In April, 1930, the B. & O. put in 
operation the first completely air-con- 
ditioned dining car, the Martha Wash- 
ington. The following year it pioneer- 
ed with the first all air-conditioned 
train, the Columbian, running between 
New York and Washington. Today 
crack flyers of most leading railroads 
have cooling systems. 


Resutts: Air conditioning adds 
only 10 to 15 per cent to a car’s cost, 
while the operating expense is only 
1.2 cents a mile. Passengers sit in cool 
comfort, no matter how hot it is out- 
side. The air they breathe is chilled 
mechanically from 12 to 15 degrees 
below temperatures out-of-doors. Hu- 
midity is kept at 50 per cent. Closed 
windows shut out dust, cinders, and 
smoke; noise is reduced 50 to 75 per 
cent. 

The American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., leading producer of 
heating and plumbing equipment, also 
did something about the weather last 
week. It formed a new company, 
Standard Air Conditioning, Inc., to 
take over the activities in this field of 
its affiliate, the Campbell Metal Win- 
dow Corp. 

Monday the Chrysler Corporation, 
motor car manufacturers, plunged into 
weather making. Walter P. Chrysler 
Jr. announced formation of the Tem- 
perature Corporation, with himself as 
president, to distribute Chrysler-made 
air conditioners. The new company 
will sell cabinets for cooling a room int 
Summer and heating it in Winter at 
the record low price of $175. Chrysler's 
big competitor in the automobile field, 
General Motors, is already firmly ¢ 
tablished in the refrigerating business 
through its subsidiary, Frigidaire 
Corporation. 

The newcomer enters what is com: 
monly considered an infant industry. 
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But they will find among their com- 
petitors firms which have been in the 
mechanical cooling business for more 
than a quarter of a century—the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., the Carrier Corpora- 
tion, and the York Ice Machinery Corp. 

The first air conditioning advertise- 
ment appeared in The Philadelphia 
Evening Journal on June 1, 1859: 
“Kahnweiler’s Patent Ventilating Rock- 
ing Chair ... With the addition of, 
say 2 cents worth of ice per day, the 
luxury of pure cool air may be fully 
enjoyed within doors, and the heat of 
Summer... defied.’”’ The B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co. air conditioned the Gray 
Room and the Pompeian Room of Chi- 
cago’s Congress Hotel in 1912. 

While air conditioning reached the 
public’s eye only recently, it got a firm 
grip on industry decades ago. The 
Carrier Corporation during the past 25 
years installed cooling equipment in 
more than 5,000 plants, representing 
200 different lines of business. 

With the growing popularity of arti- 
ficial cooling, the big refrigerating and 
electrical companies—General Electric, 
Frigidaire, and Westinghouse—crashed 
the field. General Electric estimates 
the potential market at $1,000,000,000 
a year. 


Uses: Air conditioning of candy 
factories in Summer prevents choco- 
late from melting and saves money. 
Storing postage stamps in chilled 
Yaults keeps them from becoming 
gummy and sticking together. Chick- 
ens raised in air-conditioned roosts 
grow fatter and lay more eggs. 

The biggest customers today are 
restaurants, stores, and theatres, be- 
cause cooling means profits to them. 
Business increased 25 per cent in a 
Birmingham, Ala., store after air con- 
ditioning equipment was installed. A 
restaurant in a large Eastern city 
found patronage increased 38 per cent 
during the Summer and the average 
diner’s bill 30 per cent. More people 
came in, stayed longer, ate more. 

Chicago’s 38-story Tribune Tower 
was completely air conditioned this 
year at a cost of between $300,000 and 
$500,000. The world’s largest cooling 
system—using the equivalent of 2,000 
tons of ice a day—is now being installed 
in the Department of Justice Building 
in Washington, D. C. 

The big field for air conditioning lies 
in America’s 25,000,000 homes. At 
present only the wealthy can afford 
this luxury. As an experiment, the 
General Electric Co. fitted out a house 
in Schenectady, N. Y., with air con- 
ditioning equipment. It cost $2,350 
installed, and operating expenses for 
oa Summer months’ amounted to 

16. 


INSTALLATION: Complete air con- 
ditioning is an all-year-round propo- 
sition. It means not only cooling the 
air in Summer and reducing humidity, 
but also providing heat in Winter and 
adding the proper amount of moisture; 
at all times it involves circulating the 
alr and eliminating impurities. In the 
General Electric experimental house 
filters removed from the air two quarts 
of dust a month. 
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Salesmen of air conditioning equip- 
ment point out that man’s daily diet 
consists of approximately 314 pounds 
of food, 4 pounds of water, and 34 
pounds of air. In the average arti- 
ficially heated home in Winter, the air 
is drier than the air of Death Valley 
in California. 

Last week the first air-conditioned 
telephone booth was installed in the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago. As the 
world’s smallest artificially cooled 
room, it contrasts with the largest— 
Radio City Music Hall in New York, 
where more than 6,500 persons gather 
in comfort, breathing chilled air that 
is completely changed every eleven 
minutes. 

Air conditioning abroad lags far be- 
hind this country. Outside of the 
United States, the biggest cooling 
system is in China. An American firm 
—the York Ice Machinery Corp.—air 
conditioned the 22-story building of the 
Joint Savings Society of Shanghai. It 
is a combination bank, office building, 
and apartment hotel. 


. 
SLIDE FASTENERS: Roosevelt 


Safeguards Domestic Industry 


In Meadville, Pa., capital of the slide 
fastener industry in this country, there 
was rejoicing last week. President 
Roosevelt ordered customs officials to 
exclude fasteners and articles contain- 
ing them which infringe on domestic 
patents. ? 

Relieved of this threat of foreign 
competition, the fastener makers can 
go ahead thinking up new uses for their 
clever gadget, which, it is estimated, 
has already been used on 150,000,000 
items of merchandise. Kingpin of the 
industry is the Hookless Fastener Co., 
whose Talons comprise well over half 
of the fasteners sold in this country. 

Talons have replaced buttons, buck- 
les, hooks, and eyes, on handbags, lug- 
gage, dresses, lingerie, tents, carpets, 
sweaters, furniture upholstery, tobacco 
pouches, and footwear. The Prince of 
Wales uses a slide fastener on his 
trousers. Ladies like them on their 
corsets. 

Latest fastening gadgets automati- 
cally lock when closed. Vivid-hued 
fasteners made of a celluoid-like ma- 
terial instead of the usual alloy of cop- 
per, nickel, and zinc have appeared, 
Wholesale prices start around 12% 
cents for eight inches of fastener track 
and increase roughly 1 cent an inch. 
In New York’s Waldorf-Astoria hotel 
is a huge rug made in several sections 
which are connected by fasteners 95 
feet long. 

Fastener makers grow livid at the 
popular fancy for calling their product 
“Zippers.” The accurate term is “slide 
fastener,’”’ while “Zipper” is the regis- 
tered trade name for galoshes made 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co., and equipped 
with Talon fasteners. “e 

Patriarch of the industry is gray- 
haired, distinguished-looking Lewis 
Walker, president and founder of the 
Hookless Fastener Co. When the first 
crude slide fastener was devised in 








RELIEF FROM 

CONSTIPATION FOUND IN USING 
LAXATIVE IN CHEWING-GUM 
FORM, SCIENCE REPORTS 


Every day new thousands of people turn to 
FEEN-A-MINT for relief from constipation. 
And here’s the reason. It’s so easy to take— 
it’s so modernly scientific because it mixes 
the laxative with digestive juices, thus let- 
ting nature do its part in helping the laxa- 
tive work more thoroughly. 

FEEN-A-MINT gently increases the move- 
ment of the lower intestine, which is what 
nature wants. It doesn’t give you that dis- 
tended feeling that many cathartics do, it 
does not cause cramps, And, above all, it is 
not habit-forming. 

Join the more than 15 millions who take 
their laxative this modern, easy way—by 


chewing FEEN-A-MINT. 


| REALLY 


LOVE THE TASTE OF 
FEEN-A-MINT — ano 
IT CERTAINLY WORKS 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 
AND SMOOTHLY THAN 
ANY OTHER LAXATIVE 
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200-mile-an-hour. . . multi-motored... 


...FEATURED 
AT THE FAIR 


@ UNITED AIR LINES multi-motored 
Boeings climax a Century of Progress 
in transportation, 
The great 200-mile-an-hour airliner 
on display this year typifies, for the 
millions who see it, the high present 
development of this fastest modern 
means of transportation. UNITED AIR 
LINES SERVICE embodies every modern 
aid to air travel: 
Boeing multi- motored all metal planes... 
“Wasp” engines ...two pilots...two-way 
radio...directive radio beam...lighted air- 
ways..expert ground crew .. stewardess... 
easy reclining arm chairs for rest or sleep. 


THE QUICK, COOL WAY 
TO GO THERE! 


@ These same featured facilities for 
swift, comfortable travel-by-air are 
available day-in-and-day-out on fre- 
quent schedules linking 35 cities direct 
by air. Commuters service between 
New York, Cleveland, and Chicago — 
Three a day “Coast to Coast.” 
Time saved in the air can be used 
on the ground. 
Chicago to New York . . 4 hrs. 55 min. 
Chicago to Philadelphia . . . . 4% hrs. 
Chicago to Cleveland ...... 2 hrs. 
Pacific Coast to Chicago . . . 1334 hrs. 
Kansas City to Chicago... . . 3hrs. 
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10% Off on Round Trips... fare includes lunches 


For tickets, reservations or schedules call 
Unrrep Arn.ines ticket offices, hotel porters, travel 
bureaus, Postal Telegraph or Western Union offices. 
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1893 by W. L. Judson, a Chicago in- 
ventor, Colonel Walker sensed its pos- 
sibilities and started gathering capital. 
It took many years of experimentation 
and expenditure of more than $1,000,- 
000 to make the original invention 
practical. Finally in 1913 Gideon Sund- 
back, a Swedish technician perfected 
it, and the Hookless Fastener Co. was 
born. 

Sales rocketed during the war. Fas- 
teners were put on soldier’s money 
belts. The United States Navy adopted 
them as standard equipment. 

Mr. Sundback, short and plump, is 
today head of the Lightning Fastener 
Co., Canada’s big fastener company. 


STEEL: Republic Is Steered by 


Tom Girdler to a big Merger 


For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury there has been a spokesman for 
the steel industry. For years it was 
the soft-voiced Elbert L. Gary; then 
it was the cheery Charles M. Schwab, 
who is now in virtual retirement. 


Last week’s headlines put the mantle 
on the shoulders of Tom (not Thomas) 
M. Girdler because his company 
seemed to be “going places’ in the 
industry. 

So far, however, Mr. Girdler has 
shown little interest in the role of in- 
dustry spokesman. He is a plant 
operator, and he speaks bluntly for 
himself and for his company alone. 

Last week he followed this practice. 
As chairman and president of Repub- 
lic Steel he confirmed rumors that his 
depression-born company plans to 
merge with the Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Co. : 

The merger, biggest planned in the 
industry since 1930, would place Re- 
public in third place by a safe margin, 
behind only United States Steel and 
Bethlehem. 

Mr. Girdler can smile and send out 
sparks at the same time. Last week 
he showed where he stood with the 
American Federation of Labor, throw- 
ing out 21-year-old contracts with 
some A. F. of L. affiliated unions. 


“There is great danger that the 
(union) management... may pass in- 
to the hands of the radical element 
known as the ‘rank and file leaders,’ ”’ 
his company announced. “These are 
the men who voted for and almost suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a nation-wide 
strike on June 16.” 

Rather than “fool around with the 
professional labor unions,” Mr. Girdler 
would “raise apples and potatoes” on 
his little farm. “We deal with our 
own employes,” he said, looking affably 
through his glasses, “and spend as 
much time as they want in talking 
things over.” 

The rising steel man’s head is bald 
on top with a fringe of very black hair 
running around it. Nothing fazes him, 
not even thé depression losses his com- 
pany has suffered. 

Republic Steel, a consolidation of 
other companies in 1930, was the brain- 


child of Cyrus S. Eaton, Cleveland 
financier, then at the height of his 
financial power. Many reputable bank- 
ers scattered its preferred stock 
throughout the country, selling $60,- 
000,000 worth. It made two dividend 
payments, half of its yearly require- 
ment, and then stopped sending checks, 
depression-struck investors pinned 
hopes on Mr. Girdler and waited. 
Tom Girdler came to Republic at 
Mr. Eaton’s request, leaving the presi- 
dency of Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
He is a mechanical engineer who was 
graduated from Lehigh University and 
then threw himself into steel. Direc- 
tors opened their eyes when produc- 
tion departments he worked in hung 
up records. Now he lives steel day 





Tom Girdler, Rapidly Rising 
Power in the Steel Industry 


and night, getting off occasionally to 
ride the horses he keeps on his place 
in Mentor, Ohio. Steel circles say Re- 
public may begin showing profits soon. 

If the proposed merger goes through, 
it will give Republic a plant near De- 
troit’s automobile area, close to its best 
customers. Ingot capacity will rise 
from 4,900,000 to 6,000,000; assets will 
approach $337,000,000; coal reserves of 
165,000,000 tons will increase substan- 
tially, and ore reserves of 122,000,000 
tons will rise 50,000,000. 

Republic is a well integrated unit 
with plants in Ohio, Alabama, and the 
Pittsburgh and Chicago areas. It turns 
out almost every kind of steel product 
and leads the world as a producer of 
alloy steel and irons, modern weather 
and heat resisting metals. 


AUTOS: Signs Show Roads Will 
Be More Crowded Than Ever 


Dr. David Snedden, thin-lipped, be- 
spectacled Professor of Education 4! 
Columbia University, made himself ut 
popular with automobile mechanics ané 
repair men last week. - He called them 
“half-baked charlatans” and _ recoll- 
mended that 100 schools..be set UP 
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throughout the country to train them 
properly. Professor Snedden told his 
Summer session students—mostly school 
teachers--that this would save the 
American car owner $20 a year per car, 
or a total of $400,000,000 annually. 

The first six months of 1934 saw a 
big increase in the number of cars for 
pr. Snedden’s “half-baked charlatans” 
to tinker with. The National Automo- 
pile Chamber of Commerce estimated 
that in the United States and Canada 
1,802,442 cars were produced, 75 per 
cent more than in the first six months 
of last year. By the end of July it is 
expected more automobiles will have 
rolled out of factories than during the 
entire year 1933, when output was 1,- 
993,000 cars. Observers estimate pro- 
duction for the whole of this year at 
more than 2,500,000 cars. 

Big automobile companies’ midyear 
sales reports smashed many records. 
General Motors, largest and most di- 
versified producer (Buick, Cadillac, La 
Salle, Oldsmobile, Chevrolet, and Pon- 
tiac are General Motors offspring), 
sold more cars and trucks in this coun- 
try in June than during any month 
since May, 1931, and more than in any 
June since 1929. 

The Chrysler Corporation, maker of 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, and Chrys- 
ler cars, produced in the first half of 
the year 388,700 cars and trucks, an all- 
time record for the company and 73 
per cent more than in the first half of 
last- year. Its sales also skyrocketed. 

Sales of Ford cars throughout the 
world jumped to 490,000 in the first six 
months of this year, a 119 per cent in- 
crease over the same period of 1933. 
Ford snatched back from Chevrolet the 
distinction of being the world’s fastest- 
selling motor car. For the first four 
months, as measured by new passenger 
car registrations, 29 per cent of all 
cars bought in this country were Fords, 
compared with 19 per cent in the same 
period of 1933. Chevrolet, which gob- 
bled up 35 per cent of the market in 
the first four months last year, got 
only 26 per cent this year. Plymouth, 
car number 3 in the low-price field, 
boosted its quota from 13 to 17 per 
cent. 

The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, which counts as mem- 
bers all major producers except Ford, 
will probably change its name soon to 
the National Automobile Manufactur- 
ers Association. General Manager Al- 
fred Reeves explained that the old name 
is not truly descriptive, because deal- 
ers, parts makers, and automobile own- 
ers do not belong. 

Since 1900 the midwinter automobile 
show sponsored by the N. A. C. C. has 
been the motor world’s gala event, with 
manufacturers vying in display of new 
models. At the first show 34 years 
ago, horseless carriages shared the 
floor with bicycles. 

The annual exhibit is to be discon- 
tinued because of expense, Alvan Ma- 
cauley, N. A. C. C. president (he is 
also head of the Packard Motor Car 
Co.), announced. Auto makers will 
continue to bring out annual models, 
but they will exhibit at smaller shows 
Sponsored by dealers in important cities. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: First Six 
Months: Costs Up 1 Per Cent 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
announced that the cost of living rose 
1 per cent during the first six months 
of this year. Prices of food, clothing, 
and house-furnishings increased, while 
rents and cost of fuel declined. 

Of the 32 cities studied, the great- 
est jump in living costs—2.7 per cent 
—occurred in Detroit. Prices dropped 
in Chicago, New Orleans, Mobile, and 
Los Angeles. 

GERMANY: International cables siz- 
zled with American protests to Ger- 
many. After proclaiming a moratorium 
on Dawes and Young Plan interest pay- 
ments, the Reich concluded a special 
agreement with Great Britain and the 
Netherlands exempting their subjects 
from the moratorium. 

William E. Dodd, American Ambas- 
sador to Germany, told Adolf Hitler’s 
government that this was rank dis- 
crimination against Americans who 
hold 50 per cent of the Dawes bonds 
and 30 per cent of the Young bonds. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., who floated these 
loans in the United States, paraphrased 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address in a 
cablegram to Count Lutz Schwerin von 
Kresigk, German Minister of Finance: 
“The world will not understand nor 
soon forget if these obligations are dis- 
honored.” The Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council, Inc., and the Bank 
for International Settlements joined in 
the protests. 

Germany’s reply was polite, but non- 
committal. It did not wish to discrim- 
inate against the United States, but 
transfer of interest payments was im- 
possible in Germany’s present economic 
predicament. Perhaps if the two na- 
tions negotiated, they might find a way. 

RETAILING: Storekeepers are getting 
gray hairs over the problem of re- 
turned merchandise. Channing E. 
Sweitzer, managing director of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
estimated that in the first half of this 
year women returned $12,000,000 worth 
of dresses which they had bought. 

In most cases, he said, they either 
ordered the wrong size, or liked a dress 
in the store, but changed their minds 
when they got home. Sometimes the 
fault was high-pressure salesmanship, 
an error in delivery, or a defect in 
production. 

Consumers should be more careful 
in selecting their purchases, he urged, 
because the waste involved in re- 
turned merchandise is_ refiected in 
higher prices which they must pay for 
goods. 

Retrospect: The Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee patted itself 
on the back this week. It announced 
that the law growing out of its two- 
year investigation into stock exchange 
practices “strikes deeply not only at 
defects in the machinery of the ex- 
changes, but at all the causes of dis- 
astrous speculation in the past.” Its 
investigations resulted in a Federal 
commission to control exchanges. 
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One of the many thrilling, low 
cost sidetrips when you sail 


on famous President Liners 


FIRST CLASS 


President Liner world cruises 
are different from all the others, 
for our ships sail on regular 
schedule from New York and 
California. You can literally 
write your own ticket, including 
in it the sidetrips and stopovers 
that you, personally, want to 
make. Circle the globe in 85 
days, or take up to the two full 
years your ticket allows. 

The famous President Liners 
sail every week from New York 
for Havana, the Panama Canal, 
California and the Orient via 
Hawaii and the Sunshine Route 
—thence fortnightly Round 
the World. 

Your travel agent will gladly 
tell you all about the President 
Liners and where they go. Ask 
to see pictures of the roomy out- 
side staterooms and the spacious 
public rooms. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and other 
principal cities 
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PITTSBURGH: Professor - Firing 
Upsets Skyscraper Cathedral 


The fourteen-acre campus of Pitts- 
burgh University’s skyscraper “Ca- 
thedral of Learning’ buzzed with talk 
last week about new angles in the dis- 
missal of Dr. Ralph E. Turner, Pro- 
fessor of History for nine years. 

Last month Chancellor John G. Bow- 
man handed Dr. Turner his salary for 
next year but tore up his contract and 
asked him to leave. The explanation 
was that “the university decided it 
could carry out its purposes better with 
another man.” 

In spite of the fact that Pittsburgh 
has often discharged liberal faculty 
members—five prominent educators 
have been asked to leave in recent 
years—the Turner case was a puzzle. 
Dr. Bowman had once called Dr. Turn- 
er “one of the ten best teachers” on his 
faculty, and seniors two years ago 
voted Dr. Turner “most popular pro- 
fessor.” 

Last week Representative Henry 
Ellenbogen prodded Dr. Bowman for a 
better reason to justify Dr. Turner’s 
ouster. The chancellor was busy with 
a campaign to raise $1,500,000 to com- 
plete the 34 unfinished floors of his 41- 
story university building. But he inter- 
rupted the campaign to reply to the 
Congressman. 

Pittsburghers had assumed Dr. Bow- 
man would reply that Dr. Turner had 
been too active in social problems, that 
he had spent too much time trying to 
abolish sweat-shops and agitating for 
social legislation. 


“ALMOST CRIMINAL:” But Dr. Bow- 
man’s answer did not touch upon these 
things. He had a far more serious 
reason. Evidence lay in a letter which 
Dr. Bowman had received from a local 
minister. The clergyman charged Dr. 
Turner sneered at religious beliefs and 
greeted students active in church work 
with: “Here comes our Sunday School 
boy.” He also said “Turnerism” had 
become synonymous with unbelief, and 
concluded: ‘To permit him to continue 
his methods would be almost criminal.” 

In his reply to Representative Ellen- 
bogen, Dr. Bowman quoted the min- 
ister. Then he added, in his prosy way: 
“The material of the university is boys 
and girls .. . For them the world is 
new. Just around the corner is fresh 
and wider vision . .. A teacher, if he 
even half realizes his own responsi- 
bility to these impressionable students, 
will feel himself exceedingly humble 
before God ... Dr. Turner’s failure is 
not concerned at all with the New 
Deal. It is concerned with an attitude 
toward faith and toward spiritual 
growth.” 

Next day in Harrisburg, the sus- 
picious and socially-minded Governor 
Pinchot took a hand in the matter. He 
cited the fact that within the last two 
years the university had received al- 
most $2,000,000 from the State. He 
also said that much of its financial 
support comes from its big-business 


trustees like Andrew W. Mellon, Rich- 
ard K. Mellon, Howard Heinz, and 
Ernest T. Weir. 

“The university,” the Governor said 
sharply, “has been perverted to con- 
form to the views of a small group of 
wealthy and powerful people. If the 
Mellons want a school to teach their 
ideas, let them support it.” Adding 
that “it is the settled policy of the 
university to suppress liberal causes 
and independent figures,” he threaten- 
ed to lay the case before the State Leg- 
islature and hinted that State funds 
might be withheld. 


Bowman: John Gabbert Bowman 
was born in Davenport, Iowa, 57 years 
ago. His father, a school principal, 
read him so much verse he decided to 
become a poet. Because Goldsmith 
played a flute he learned to toot one 
too. After graduating from the State 
University of Iowa he worked on news- 
papers until President Butler of Colum- 
bia and Andrew Carnegie asked him to 
become secretary of the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

In 1911 he returned to Iowa Uni- 
versity to be its president. He insisted 
on the exclusive right to hire and fire 
all instructors. After battling trustees 
for two years he resigned and directed 
a nation-wide campaign for better hos- 
pitals under the supervision of the 
American College of Surgeons. During 
this time he met Andrew Mellon and in 
1921 he accepted the Chancellorship of 
Pittsburgh. 

Idealistic and looking very much 
like Woodrow Wilson, he put his poetic 
mind to work on a grand idea. He 
would give Pittsburgh a “Cathedral of 
Learning’’—“‘a promise of the New 
Day in tangible form.” Words being 
too feeble to convey his thoughts to the 
architect, he played for him the Fire 
Music from “Die Walkuere.” “There 
you have it,” he said. “Climax rising 
above climax.” 

“Those climaxes are buttresses,’’ re- 
plied the architect. Then he drew up 
plans for a $10,000,000 skyscraper uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Bowman spoke far and wide for 
funds. A woman in Stamford, Conn. 
wrote that his radio address ‘‘made my 
soul shed tears of joy and tears of 
blood . . . I would be glad to be a 
doorkeeper in your cathedral, a scrub- 
woman...” Dr. Bowman had the let- 
ter printed on blotters. 

Liberals have frequently had trouble 
at Pittsburgh’s “Cathedral.” In 1929 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes was invited to 
speak to the University’s Liberal Club. 
Dr. Bowman had & policeman hustle 
him off the campus and later dis- 
banded the club. © 

Dr. Bowman wants his students to 
be gentlemen. He forbids smoking in 
the “Cathedral,” and hats must be re 
moved. Behind his back the students 
call him “St. John.” 

His ideals for teachers are perhaps 
even higher. He once said he wanted 
“real teachers . . . who care nothing 
for rules, marks, or grades. They 
merely live gloriously, love their boys 
and girls, give their lives away 1 
them.” 
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FREDA AGAIN: Mrs. Vincent Astor’s 
pet orang-utan, Freda, celebrated her 
second week at New York’s Bronx Zoo 
py twisting two heavy padlocks into 
jumps, bending a one-inch water pipe 
into loops and curves, yanking a drain 
pipe out of.a cast iron joint, shredding 
two square feet of electric weld screen, 
and splitting a brick wall. “It shows 
she’s healthy and happy,” said Director 
Blair. 

BLESSING: At Peiping, China, a wor- 
shipful throng of true believers waited 
nours for their Living Buddha The 
Panchan Llama, to descend from the 
heavens and bless them. When finally 
he descended (in his plane from Shang- 
hai), Buddha was too airsick to bless 
them. 

EXPLANATION: In London, Edward, 
Prince of Wales, asked his Father, 
King George, for whom he used to 
caddy, why he didn’t play golf any 
more. Said the King: “I get so 
damned angry.” 


Bait: As scheduled, and as usual, 
trainer Bob Barron put his head in 
the alligator’s mouth at a Jackson, 
Tenn., performance. As not scheduled, 
the alligator bit down. Barron will 
live. 


Kincs Up: At Istanbul, Turkey, 
President Mustapha Kemal admitted 
that he played poker all night one 
night with the Shah of Persia, won 
heavily, returned the winnings, changed 
clothes, ate breakfast, and went to 
work. 


CONTINUATION: Convict Dallas Brown 
ran back in the outfield to catch a fly 
ina prison ball game at Raleigh, N. C. 
He caught the fly, kept right on run- 
ning, and hasn’t been seen since. 


ETERNAL Rest: Seated on his uncle’s 
tomb, near the grave of the poet, 
Heine, in a Paris cemetery, Alfred 
Julien, chemical engineer, jilted by his 
sweetheart, blew himself and dozens 
of tombstones to smithereens with a 
bomb. The bomb was made from 
Julien’s newly invented explosive which 
he refused to sell the government be- 
cause he was a pacifist. 

Rescue: At Reno, Nev., C. D. Rose, 
brakeman, riding on the cow-catcher 
of his train’s fast-moving engine, saw 
a little girl on the track ahead. He 
leaped forward, seized the child, and 
rolled down the embankment as the 
engine passed. 


GRAYBEARDS: Edward Beard, 96, was 
re-elected president of the South Nor- 
walk (Conn.) Savings Bank. He is 
the oldest living bank president. His 
brother, the Rev. Augustus F. Beard, 
101, is the oldest living Yale graduate 
and the oldest living Congregational 
and Christian minister. 
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Scribner's 
SUMMER FICTION NUMBER 
PRESENTS AN 
ALL-STAR CAST: 


* BOYD 


The work of James Boyd... native Pennsylvanian, transplanted Carolinian... 
achieves fulfilment of the full rich lower promised long ago in “ Drums.” This August 
issue presents the fourth and final installment of his new novel, ““The Dark Shore” 
—the closing chapters revealing in sudden breathless tragedy the truth about Fitz- 
Greene Rankin’s love for Clara Rand. 


x FAULKNER 


Flavored with William Faulkner’s own inimitable brand of back-country humor, 
“*Mule in the Yard” is another of those rare short stories in the vein of “Spotted 
Horses.” So far above the usual too-hot-to-bother level of so-called “August fiction” 
that it will be outstanding for many months to come. Get your August copy of 
Scribner’s today. Mules, you know, are notoriously sterile... so there'll probably 
never be another just like this one. 


x WOLFE 


Sinister, impenetrable . . . a cloud hangs over “The House of the Far and Lost,” 
where the Coulsons rent a room (and open a door) to a young writer. They are people 
he never forgets. . . people you'll never forget . . . drawn with the deft, sure touch 
of an artist who will never be forgotten: Thomas Wolfe... in the August issue. 


* RAWLINGS 


The touching tender story of an ex-convict’s homecoming ...a modern Enoch 
Arden without benefit of clergy . . . armed with a pardon from the governor, and 
carrying another in his heart for Emma, who “had to get help on the farm.” It’s 
written by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, author of “ South Moon Under.” 


* THOMASON 


Meet your old friend, Capt. Thomason . . . let him introduce you to an old friend of 
his, Inez Ray. She was running a flower shop in Houston when he found her again, 
but she wasn’t casting any bouquets in the direction of Ben Ray. There’s a whiplash 
snap on the end of the story:that’s worthy of O. Henry. It will surprise you . . . it 
surprised Captain Thomason himself. Read “The Mating of a Stamp Collector” in 
the August issue. 

Other stories, articles, poems, reviews 
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THE NEW LEISURE 


Profitable and pleasant use of leisure time 
is the privilege of the musically trained. 
Music as a profession or avocation is a 
source of unlimited satisfaction. We of- 
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Address Ralph L. Flanders, Gen. Mgr., 
for Catalog. 
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THE LAW WINS: Sleuth Tracks 


Slayer in Greece by Mail 


From a swivel chair in Southern New 
Jersey came a chuckle last week which 
made the ghost of fictitious Sherlock 
Holmes hang its head in shame. The 
chuckle signalized the success of a 
piece of detective work so prosaic as to 
make Sherlock’s imaginary methods 
seem superfluous. 

From that swivel chair a fat, good- 
natured old detective has for the last 
two years been tracking a murderer 
to the four corners of the globe with 
the methodical efficiency of a mail-or- 
der clerk tracking down a missing par- 
cel. 

Nearly 5,000 miles away, in Arcadia, 
a state in the Peloponnesus—the penin- 
sula in southern Greece where ancient 
Sparta flourished—his sensible methods 
attained success with the arrest of 
Thomas Coumos, born Smyrno Smyrno- 
granis, Greek-American fish peddler. 

The hero of the mail-order hunt is 
Ellis H. Parker, veteran detective of 
Mount Holly, N. J. He traced his man 
from Stockton, Calif., where Olive Tay- 
lor, a school-teacher, was murdered in 
1932, to the Greek town where the fish 
peddler was arrested under his original 
name of Smyrnogranis. 

When District Attorney Guard C. 
Darrow of San Joaquin County, Calif., 
asked Parker to aid in the search, the 
grizzled old detective saw no reason to 
get out of his comfortable chair. He 
simply sent letters to the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics in each State. From 
tne State of Washington he learned 
that the fugitive had been married at 
Vancouver, Clarke County, Wash., in 
1915. From the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion at Washington, D. C., Parker 
loarned that he had been naturalized 
in Portland, Ore., in 1914. 

This led to discovery of records show- 
ing that Coumos had been born at 
Raemo, Greece, came to this country 
in 1907, and received permission to 
change his name to Coumos. 

Parker immediately turned his atten- 
tion to Greece. From Athens he heard 
that a man named Smyrnogranis had 
opened a shop in the Peloponnesus. The 
long, slow game was won. 

The only suggested motive for the 
murder, committed in broad daylight 
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before the eyes of six of Miss Taylor's 
little girl pupils, was that Miss Taylor 
had ‘scolded one of Coumos’s children. 

“I don’t mean to exploit this case,” 
said Detective Parker, puffing calmly 
on his old corncob pipe. “I just hap- 
pened to be brought into the job be- 
cause Mr. Darrow asked me to help. 
But I got a great kick out of watching 
the whole thing unravel.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Two Men Will 
Die For Murder of Archbishop 


The foreman of a New York jury re- 
peated the word “Guilty” nine times in 
a silent courtroom before dawn one day 
last week. It meant that two Armen- 
ian grocers are due to die. Seven others 
of their nationality face ten to twenty 
years in jail for their part in the stab- 
bing of an Archbishop as he stood in 
ecclesiastical robes in the sacred pre- 
cincts of a church last Christmas Eve. 

A jury, bewildered by old-world 
hates and ancient religious emotional- 
ism imported from Armenia to Man- 
hattan, deliberated for thirteen min- 
utes less than thirteen hours—begin- 
ning at noon Friday, July 13—before 
it found Mateos Leylegian, grocery 
store proprietor, and Nishan Sarkisian, 
grocer’s clerk, guilty of murder in the 
first degree. The seven others were 
found guilty of first degree man- 
slaughter. 

It was a year ago at the Chicago 
World’s Fair that Archbishop Leon 
Tourian, Primate of the Armenian 
Apostolic Church in the Western World, 
was to mount a platform to preside at 
Armenian Day ceremonies. He re- 
fused to ascend the platform steps un- 
til the tricolor of the Tashnag society 
was taken from the stand. The Tash- 
nags oppose the present Soviet govern 
ment of Armenia, which the Archbishop 
supported. 

Hatred which the Archbishop aroused 
in Chicago burned unabated until that 
moment last Christmas Eve when he 
was leading a procession up the mid- 
dle aisle of the Holy Cross Armenian 
Church, on West 187th Street in New 
York City. Suddenly, the prelate was 
surrounded by a group of men. One, 
who the jury found was Sarkisian, 
grabbed him. Another drove a knife 
through the rich robes into the Arch- 
bishop’s heart. That man, the jury 
found, was Leylegian. 

The death sentences will be pro- 
nounced July 24. 

Convictep: Kaye Don, speed king, 
of manslaughter in an auto accident 
last May in whieh he was injured and 
his mechanic, Francis Tayler, was 
killed. The auto and motorboat racer 
was charged with recklessness in fail- 
ing to slow up rounding a turn while 
practicing for a race. 

When the injured dare-devil appeared 
at the court house in the ancient Manx 
Parliament Building on the Isle of 
Man, hundreds cheered. Natives flocked 
to hear his sentence Monday. Don's 
solemn, round face showed no trace of 
emotion when the judge gave him four 
months in jail. He will appeal. 
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EXPLORATION: Sven Hedin 


Describes Adventures in Asia 


4 CONQUEST OF TIBET. By Sven Hedin. 
400 pages, 75,000 words. Sketches by the 
author. Dutton, New York. $5. 


Sven Hedin, the hardy Swede, has 
been exploring Asia for 49 years. Tibet, 
which used to be a blank space on the 
world’s map, is his specialty. As a boy 
he was fascinated by the adventures of 
a French priest and a Russian traveler 
who had been there, and he decided to 
go himself. He has crossed the country 
eight times. This book briefly reports 
his accomplishments. 

Nicholas, Czar of all the Russias, fur- 
nished a guard of four Cossacks for 
Herr Hedin’s first drive toward Lhasa, 
the sacred capital. In addition to money 
and equipment, the explorer had plenty 
of nerve. He was a veteran of four 
previous expeditions. Nevertheless he 
fell short of his goal. Kamba Bombo, 
deputy of the Grand Lama, captured 
him, then sent him away. 

On another trip he made things 
easier by presenting a gift of two 





KEYSTONE 


Sven Hedin: A Friend Was Ready 
to Bet He Had a Book Coming Out 


sheep's stomach’s filled with butter and 
goat’s milk to the official sent to greet 
him. Even with these bribes he had to 
use the Viceroy of India’s influence and 
letters to the Lama himself to get past 
barriers. At last, in the Winter of 1907, 
he was admitted, and he held two 
three-hour conversations with the Bud- 
dhist Pope, whom he found affable. 

In the course of his travels Sven 
Hedin has mapped the Tibetan plateau, 
discovered the source of the River 
Indus, and learned among other things 
What is done with dead Buddhist 
monks. After much praying, their 
stiffened bodies are stretched between 
ropes, cut up, then parceled out to 
hungry vultures. 

The author’s descriptions of people 
and customs are interesting, and the 
cold desert scenery makes a good 


background for adventure. Readers 
may be baffled by the hoard of strange 
names and complicated stories. 

Now 69, Herr Hedin is the world’s 
best known trespasser. 


When he was 


20 he organized an expedition to Persia | 


and Mesopotamia. Nine months ago, 
undaunted by previous misfortunes in 
Tibet and the Gobi Desert, he went 
west from China to survey the 2,000- 
mile silk route which led to ancient 
Rome. The Chinese Government plans 
to build roads along it. In March he 
was captured and held three weeks by 
the rebel Moslem General Ma Chung- 
ying. That did not stop him. 

Wednesday a week ago it was an- 
nounced that Dr. Norin, local represen- 
tative of the expedition in Peiping, had 
received a dolorous telegram stating 
that Ma Chung-ying had captured Hed- 
in for the second time. and was holding 
him captive on the Western border. 

“T’ll bet he has a book coming out,” 
said a friend in New York; “He is his 
own best publicity agent.” 

The friend was right. Five days 
later the book was published. But be- 


fore that, news of another telegram | 


had been broadcast, this time accom- 
panied by the original text. It said: 
“Cancel transport gasoline Kansu as 
sufficient supplies obtained here. Greet- 
ings. Hedin.” 


British and Chinese officials, who had | 
hastened to tell the world that rescue | 


would be extremely difficult, breathed 
sighs of relief. 


NEW GENERATION: Brickbats 
Hurled at Age of Unreason 


I COMMIT TO THE FLAMES. By Ivor Brown. 
240 pages, 51,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2. 


An English critic who has spent 
years taking dramatists apart, now 
takes the hide off a whole generation. 
He sees no good in foolish fads of the 
post-war era. 

Bright youth, he says, having seen 
its fathers’ civilization wrecked in 1914, 
has decided to be independent. The 
easiest way for it to do this is to in- 
sist upon being different at any cost. 
Because an ill-fated generation claimed 
to be reasonable, the obvious cure has 
been “a flight from reason.”’ Hence we 





worship sex, psychoanalysis, and “The | 
Colored Shirt School of Statesmen.” | 


Hence, by doing away with all stand- 
ards in politics and the arts, we may 
reach El Dorado, where there will be 
no civilization at all to hold us down. 

Some of the critic’s broadsides: 

Sex: ‘“We must go to the jungle and 
be wise, publicly brooding over our 
private parts until, like that mighty 
organ-voice of the new England, the 
author of ‘Lady Chatterly’s Lover’ (D. 
H. Lawrence), we can see almost noth- 
ing else.” 

Learning: “Education should have 
taught people to use words; instead it 
has only helped them to absorb words 
and spew them up undigested.” 

Communism: “How far this state of 
mind can progress I once experienced 
during an argument on paper with a 
Communist. When I convicted him of 
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ONE WAY FOR ME TO 
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IS 10 FIND IM ALL OUT OF 
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town 


the is hallowed ground, this Boston . . 
stirringly reminiscent of midnight hoof- 
beats, gallant Minute-men and masquerad- 
ing Indians. Its Revolutionary landmarks 
are shrines no American should miss. 
Centre of all this romantic territory is 
the famous Parker House, in itself a New 
England tradition. Superior service and 
grand “vittles” make it ideal headquarters 
for a few days of poking around fascinat- 
ing old Boston. Every room has private 
bath, shower, and circulating ice-water. 
Many singles at $3 .. . doubles at $4.50. 
The noted Dickens Room, with its inter- 
esting exhibit, is a good place to start 
your browsing. 
Glenwood J. Sherrard 

President & Managing Director 
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®@ Its gracious hospitality, 
excellent cuisine and unob- 
trusive service are famous 
the world over . . . Its spa- 
cious suites, too, are truly 
characteristic of this aristo- 
crat of hotels . . . Whether 
you plan to spend a day or 
a week in New York you 
will find that a most cordial 
welcome awaits you... 


Room rates from $5. 


THEO KROELL, CENERAL MANAGER 


= 


AMBASSADOR 


PARK AVENUE e Sist to 52nd STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 





lying, he retorted airily that he did not 
care, since truth, anyway, was ‘a bour- 
geois metaphysical conception.’ ” 

The Oxford Group movement spon- 
sored by Frank Buchman: “This is only 
the Quaker notion of an inner light 
vulgarized with the paraphernalia of a 
paper-game and the terminology of the 
five-valve set.” 

Very Modern Poets: “They write 
something which bears no relation to 
any sort of poetry and then noisily as- 
sert that this is the only real poetry 
and that all the other fellows are down 
among the dead men.” 

Conclusion: ‘‘A man can dote just as 
absurdly over a slug as over a skylark.” 


° 
COMPLICATIONS: Incidents 
Love-Sick Pianist’s Life 


In 


FRIENDS AND ROMANS. By Virginia Faulk- 
ner. 254 pages. 58,000 words. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $2. 

“Love is like mal de mer. You get 
your sea-legs by avoiding important 
issues, and staying in bed the first two 
days out.” Such is the philosophy of 
Marie Manfred, pianist, and heroine of 
this first novel. She is made to tell her 
own story, and does it so brightly that 
she could not possibly be real. But she 
makes good reading. 


Marie is resting on her laurels in a 
Neapolitan villa as the book opens. 
Her vacation is interrupted when she 
meets Ricardo dei Retti, “one of Musso- 
lini’s many left hands.” Ricardo does 
not appreciate music, but he knows the 
art of love and so inspires Marie that 
she has to start practicing again to get 
relief from excess emotion. Finally she 
decides to deny her past, marry, and 
settle down. 

This happy ending is spoiled by a 
goat. 

Marie’s former lover, Regan Nicholls, 
who has written a book about her, 
possesses a hollow-horned ruminant 
mammal called Calliope. Just as Marie 
is sealing matrimonial resolves with a 
long kiss, Calliope walks in. It is the 
beginning of the end. The lover cools. 

The publishers of “Friends and Ro- 
mans” think it will make a sensation. 
“This is NOT the Great American 
Novel,” they announce, but it is “a 
novel of contemporary life in which 
no one utters a ‘swell’ or ‘lousy,’ and 
in which there is a virgin left when the 


book ends.” The author, only 21. 
spends most of her time contributing 
humorous sketches to The Washington 
Post. Four years ago she spent a Win- 
ter in Rome and “returned,” she says, 
“speaking English without a trace of 
an accent.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: War Threat, 
Nazis, Soldier, and a Priesi 


EUROPE BETWEEN WARS. By Hamilto 


Fish Armstrong. 108 pages, 30,000 words 
Appendix. Macmillan, New York. $1.25 


The editor of Foreign Affairs briefly 
sketches a background for the last two 
weeks’ front page news. He thinks 
Austria is on “the hot spot,” between 
Germany and Italy, and that a move- 
ment either way will make trouble. 


BLOOD AND TEARS. By 
pages, 63,000 words. 
New York. $2. 

For at least the tenth time in the 
last sixteen book-months the Brown 
Shirts take it on the chin, this time in 
a novel. The author, a German, tells 
how two young lovers, a Jew and a 
cripple, go through the Nazi mill with 
much agony. 


Balder Olden. 2 
Appleton-Cent 


. . . 
PRINCE EUGENE. By Paul Frischauer. 236 
pages, 102,000 words. Index, Illustrations 
Morrow, New York. $4. 


Life of the son of Louis XIV’s favor- 
ite, who left France to become one of 
Germany’s greatest Generals. He drove 
French troops *before him like sheep 
and helped Marlborough win the Battle 
of Blenheim. Scholarly and detailed 
but readable. 


HOLY WEDNESDAY. By 
pages, 40,000 words. 
New York. $2. 


A busy day in the life of a fat old 
priest in Buenos Aires. Resistance to 
little temptations, confessions, and ex- 
treme unctions are themes of this 
rather appealing novelette. 


GENTLEMAN. By Channing 
Pollock. 314 pages, 66,000 words, Farra 
& Rinehart, New York. $2. 

A light novel for hot Summer days. 
Barry Gilbert, the Duke, breaks into 
a Long Island mansion where, to pla- 
cate the servants, he impersonates the 
absent owner’s son. He falls in love 
with a neighbor. Then he finds out 
that his original is in jail charged with 
murder. 


Manuel Galvez. 208 
Appleton-Century 


SYNTHETIC 





THE MYSTERY MARKET 





The mystery 


A King’s messen- 
well sustained; 


ger is murdered 
while traveling to 
Southhampton by 


DEATH MEETS 
1E KING'S 


THE I t 
MESSENGER. By 
Gilbert Collins. 308 
pages, 70,000 words. 
Doran, 


bus. Three passen- baffled. 


Doubleday, gers disappear. 


New York. 


THE SECRET OF Morton Haunch- 
TANGLES. By wood is murdered 
Leonard R. Grib- at Tangles, his 
ble. 288 pages, 62,- country place, and 
000 words. Lippin- his valet is killed 
cott, Philadelphia. in don at the 


planation of 
mysterious 





same time. 


STOCK OVEN HIGH 
SHADOW ON THE Mr. Fortune, hero The food-loving de- 
WALL. By H. C. of a_ full-length tective’s inimitable 
Bailey. 307 pages, novel at last. sees wanderings through 
85,000 words. The Lady MRosnay at- high but crooked 
Crime Club, Ine. tacked on the stairs. English society. 


all 
but the most sleuth- 
like readers become 


The bringing of ob- 
secure clues to light 
and the rational ex- 

h 


actions 
of many persons, 


Low CLOSE NET 
CHANGE 
The reader some- Most unexpectedly 
times wishes the the villian pops up 
law would do some- behind a hedge, 
thing more than and Mr. Fortune . 
talk things over. scores a triumph. +32. 
Hugh Carding, The murder gang, 
much - too - clever after several kill- 
hero who unravels ings, is run_ to 
the mystery, is bor- ground, and two 
ing with his Ox- kidnap victims live 
ford accent. happily ever after. +92 


The confusion re- The hero _ clears 
sulting from so himself, and after 
many rsons gun- a final murder, de- 
the ning for one an- tectives and flying 
other and the un- squads return. in 
certainty as to why peace to Scotland 
they do it Yard. +$2. 
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THIRD BOUND VOLUME 
the EXPERTLY INDEXED 
wn | 
P | 
A The third bound volume of NEWS-WEEK, January 6th to June 30th, | 
in handsome red cloth covers is in preparation and will be ready to | 
take its place beside your first two volumes. The new edition, com- | 
plete with volumes one and two, tells the uninterrupted story of the stir- | 
a ring events that week by week the world witnessed during the last year | 
os and a half. | 
“0 In the future you may turn to these pages of NEWS-WEEK and 
view in retrospect some of the most dynamic days in economics and | 
one politics this world has ever seen. You will find history made before | 
7 your eyes kept permanently alive in these unusual books. | 
= The new edition like the first two, expertly indexed* by a trained 
a librarian, contains more than 1200 striking news photographs, 1800 
columns of swift-moving text, several score of short biographies of 
ning people who made news in 1934. 
Ke Now is the time to reserve your third volume, to add to the com- 
into plete set of these informal, human, vivid histories. | 
la- 
he * Duplicate Index may be purchased separately for 75c. | 
out 
vith | 
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Volume III, Jan. 6th to June 30th, 1934 
7 $2.50 to subscribers—$3.50 to others 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. Lam []} Iam not [) a NEWS-WEEK subscriber. | 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue | 
New York, N. Y. 


III, (26 issues) NEWS-WEEK, indexed SON 565555 side cbncesesanebee sihtbebacss caenibencbhe | 





1 I derstand that delivery will | 
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| Gentlemen: Send me C.0.D. bound volume | 
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*Personally Escorted *A ll-Inclusive-Cost 





HAWAII + SAMOA - FIJI] - NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA + 46 Days! Over 17,000 Miles! 


on the 


S.S.MARIPOSA and S.S.MONTEREY 


. 
Excursions in every port... both going and returning (except 
ports of departure), TRAVEL’S NEWEST INNOVATION. 
FARES-FIRST CLASS from $595* - CABIN CLASS from $450* 
*Entertainment and shore excursions included 


Island continents of unending surprises! 
| 


HAWAII, introducing 
the mystery of the South Seas. simoa, deepening the spell. 
The drum rhythm of F1J1 reminding of its war-like past. Dynamic 
British nations under the Southern Cross ... NEW ZEALAND, 


“pocket edition of the world”. AUSTRALIA, land of variety and 
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vivid contrasts. 


Shee e 


Exhilarating, personally escorted excursions all along the fas- 
cinating route. Never more than 5 days between ports. The 
elegance of the “Mariposa” or “Monterey” adding distinction to 
the enjoyment of the Cruise. Every expense [except personal 


items] included in a single modest cost. 


THREE FEATURE SAILINGS 
From San Francisco From Los Angeles 
S.S. MARIPOSA ...JUNE26.... 7, 1934 
S.S. MONTEREY... JULY 24... Y 25, 1934 
S.S. MARIPOSA .. AUGUST 21. 22, 1934 
Expert counsel and illustrated brochure 
at your travel agent's, or our offices. 


The Oceanic Steamship Company 
MATSON LINE 


NEW YORK—S535 Fifth Avenue + CHIC AGO—230 North Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO—215 Market Street « LOS ANGEL -~730 South Broadway 
SEATTLE—814 Second Avenue + PORTLAND—327 Southwest Pine Street 
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